•  Covering  ki(h  and  youth  violence  fm^c  9 
•  Postal  rates  to  rise  im^c  ii 
•  Trademarks  and  the  press  Imllont 
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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  7  he  ()7il\  Indcf)C7idcrit  Weekly  Jourmd  of  Nen'spulyerhifi 


We  Give  Readers 
More  Than  News 

We  knew  we  had  to  go  beyond  the  ink-on-paper  tradition  of  telling  readers 
what’s  happening.  They  wanted  reasons  and  solutions,  and  we  gave  them  that 
with  two  major  projects,  "Fighting  Crime:  Saving  our  Communities,"  and 
"Racism:  The  Great  Divide."  After  tackling  these  problems  using  dozens  of 
staff  members,  we  sponsored  conferences,  workshops,  televised  town  meet¬ 
ings,  community  debates  and  related  Newspaper  in  Education  programs. 
These  series  offered  a  host  of  solutions  our  readers  thanked  us  for. 

We’re  about  more  than  news. 


"Your  carefully  researched  four-  "Your  series  (about  racism). ..will 

part  series,  especially  in  the  area  of  no  doubt  be  the  catalyst  that  is  nec- 

juvenile  crime  and  gang  violence,  essary  to  relieve  the  turmoil  that 

has  helped  focus  informed  attention  many  people,  unfortunately,  .still 

on  an  issue  of  critical  importance.”  e.xperience.” 

Jerome  L.  Weiner,  president  Etta  E.  Hill,  director  of  Special  Projects 

Corporation  for  Public  Management  Pioneer  Valley  Girl  Scouts 

Union-News 

Snniia^Seimliliciiii 

I860  Main  Street.  Springfield.  Massachusetts  01 101 
Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Enter  1994  Marketing/Promotion  Successes 

Your  Crowning  Achievements 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  annually  recognize  excellence 
in  newspaper  marketing.  This  awards  competition 
was  first  announced  in  1931  “not  only  to  reward 
newspaper  promotion  of  especial  merit,  but  to  cre¬ 
ate  proper  appreciation  by  proprietors,  publishers, 
and  promotion  men  themselves  of  the  importance 
of  their  work  in  newspaper  development.” 

By  entering  your  best  promotion/marketing  pro¬ 
jects,  you  are  providing  recognition  for  your  staff’s 
efforts  and  you  are  contributing  your  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  industry  worldwide. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  INMA  International 
Conference,  May  14-17,  1995,  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

E&P  and  the  INMA  are  proud  of  the  contribution 
this  competition  has  made  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  we’re  pleased  to  continue  the  tradition. 
We  invite  you  to  participate  in  this,  the  60th, 
E&P/INMA  Awards  Competition. 


Nineteen  categories  are  represented  in  five  general 
groups: 

In-Paper  Promotion 
Printed  Materials 
Outside  Media 
Marketing  Materials 
PR-Internal  Affairs 

Entries  compete  in  one  of  four  circulation  groups: 
Under  50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-200,000 
Over  200,000 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms  call  INMA  at 
(214)  991-5900;  fax  (214)  991-3151. 

Or  call  Larry  Burnagiel  at  Editor  &  Publisher, 
(212)  675-4380;  fax  (212)  929-1259. 

Deadline  For  Entry 
February  1, 1995 

BEditorMlisher  illllfia 


Passionate  and  articulate,  Deborah  Mathis  makes  issues  meaningful.  She's  a  young,  black 
working  mother  who  covers  the  White  House  for  Gannett  Family,  race  and  politics  are 
prominent  in  her  column,  and  she  brings  national  issues  home  for  her  readers.  Children 


KATHUIM  PARKIR 

Taking  her  cue  from 
the  headlines,  Kathleen 
Parker  puts  a  contem¬ 
porary  family-oriented 
spin  on  issues  like 
communications 
between  the  sexes,  the 
nation's  voyeurism,  and 
violence  in  our  culture. 
She's  refreshing  in  her 
calls  for  more  personal 
responsibility  and  a 
return  to  traditional 
morals  and  values. 


Liu  Ebron  and  Kathleen 
Parker  don’t  have  much 
in  common.  Different 
backgrounds,  different 
voices,  different  opinions. 

What  they  do  share  is  the 
strength  of  their  personal 
convictions.  Each  writes 
with  a  bold,  courageous 
style  that  connects  with 
readers. 


Betty  Liu  Ebron  under¬ 
stands  America's  ethnic 
tapestry.  Her  personal 
journey  in  mixing  the  old 
worid  and  the  new  pro¬ 
vides  a  fresh  perspec¬ 
tive  to  lifestyle  and  op¬ 
ed  pages.  She's  a  strong 
writer  with  strong  sto¬ 
ries  to  tell  about  the 
American  dream  in 
today's  America. 

BETTV  UU  EBROM 


are  her  special  interest 


Tribune  Media  Services 

435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Suite  1500  •  Chicago,  IL  60611  •  (312)  222-4444  •  (800)  245-6536 
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A  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


^itori^Publisher 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  910 
11  12  13  14  15  1617 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


JANUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  1314 
15  16  17  18  19  2021 
22  23  24  25  26  2728 
29  30  31 


FEBRUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 
5  6  7  8  9  1011 
12  13  14  15  16  1718 
10  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28 


FEBRUARY 

—  Texas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Dou' 
bletree  Lincoln  Centre,  Dallas 

2-5  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/National  Press  Club,  Federal  Government  Coverage  Con^ 
ference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-8  —  Interactive  Newspapers  *95  Conference,  Hyatt  Reunion  Cen- 
ter,  Dallas 

8- 10  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus 

0-1  1  — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Arit. 


MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4o8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

8"  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8«  11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

1  8"  14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
88-30  —  Ametica  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/8  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4-7  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

84-86  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 


MAY 

5-8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

88-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 
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About  Awards 


NAGC  Gevernmenl  Communicator  of  tho  Year. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  head  David  Kessler  has 
been  named  government  communicator  of  the  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Communicators,  for 
“his  ability  to  communicate  to  the  public  clearly  about 
complicated  health  issues.” 

Also  recognized  were  Linda  O’Neil  of  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  Consumer  Information  Center,  who 
took  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  her  work  as  a 
member  of  the  NAGC;  staffers  in  the  Minnesota  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  communications  office,  who  were 
honored  for  their  efforts  to  promote  diversity;  and  the  U.S. 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.  communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  department,  which  got  an  award  for  raising  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  of  pension  issues. 

National  Depression  Screening  Award.  Parade 
magazine  health  editor  Earl  Ubell  has  been  presented  with 
the  National  Depression  Screening  Day’s  first  public  ser¬ 
vice  award  for  helping  make  the  program  a  success. 

Parade  said  nearly  50,000  calls  —  almost  half  of  all  in¬ 
quiries  —  were  received  on  an  800  number  published  in 
concurrence  with  Ubell’s  article  about  the  program. 

Oscar  in  Agriculture.  A  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  report¬ 
ing  team  has  won  the  Oscar  in  Agriculture  for  newspaper 
reporting  on  agriculture,  food,  natural  resources  and  rural 
affairs.  The  award  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

A  series  by  Kathie  Smith,  Mike  Mooney,  Pamela  Hart¬ 
man,  Tony  Walker,  Mike  Doyle  and  Becky  Bisbee  exam¬ 
ined  how  a  major  agricultural  region  had  dealt  with  rapid 
population  growth. 

In  Brief _ 

Newspaper  analyst 
predicts  jolly  holidays 

NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  ANALYST  Peter  Appert  is  pre¬ 
dicting  a  jolly  holiday  season  —  and  a  6.2%  higher  take  at  re¬ 
tail  cash  registers. 

“On  our  scale  of  Ho-Ho,  Ho-Hum,  and  Hum-Bug,  1994  is 
clearly  shaping  up  as  a  merry  year  for  both  retailers  and  cer¬ 
tain  gift  wrap  manufacturers,”  he  said  in  a  report  to  investors. 

Appert,  who  works  at  Alex.  Brown  &.  Sons  Inc.  in  Balti¬ 
more,  said  his  10th  annual  Appert  Gift  Wrap  Indicator  shows 
a  gain  over  the  4%  increase  in  retail  sales  so  far  this  year,  as 
well  as  a  gain  in  the  pace  from  the  4  6%  growth  posted  dur¬ 
ing  last  year’s  holiday  season.  Appert  said  his  survey  of  ship¬ 
ments  by  major  manufacturers  of  gift  wrapping,  plus  plans  by 
retailers  to  buy  wrapping,  has  proved  a  reliable  indicator  for 
forecasting  retail  business  in  the  past.  Since  1986  the  survey 
has  correctly  predicted  the  direction  of  business  for  retailers 
of  nondurable  goods.  This  season,  Appert  predicts  the 
biggest  gift  wrap  volume  in  five  years. 
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Kids  relate  to  react.  When  it’s  in  your  paper,  kids  are  too.  rCaCt  is  the  new  weekly  magazine  that 

gives  kids  12  to  15  a  voice  of  their  own,  encouraging  their  involvement  through  letters,  fax,  phone  or 

e-mail.  A  perfect  way  to  boost  circulation.  What  could  be  more  '  •  '  '  s  ‘ 

perfect  for  a  publisher?  You  not  only  help  the  crusade  for  literacy 

in  your  community;  by  involving  new  readers  when  they’re  ‘W  /. 

young,  you  also  create  loyal  readers  for  a  lifetime.  • 

from  the  publishers  of  Parade 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  21 2-450-71 21,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 


\ 
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V  Covering  Kids 

Children’s  advocacy  group  head  says 
many  newspapers  are  devoting  too 
much  space  to  stories  about  youth  vio¬ 
lence. 


10  News  Council 

Upholds  Newspaper 

Northwest  News  Council  rules  against 
Oregon  legislator  and  union  chief,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hearing  in  which  a  newspaper 
for  the  first  time  sent  a  representative 
to  defend  itself. 


1  1  Postal  Rates 
To  Rise 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
lauds  keeping  the  increases  below  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  head  says  her  group 
is  ‘not  unhappy.’ 


"  Y  mV  WHAT  I  M155  ?  ATOM  B0M6S,  COMMON  ISM ,  qORBY, 
NORTHERN  IRELAND, Acid  RAIN,  STAR  WARS,  KILLER  PEES.... 


Young  adult  Sunday  magazine  sets 
launch . 


role.  30  News  Tech  —  DuPont  winds  6  Editorials 

down  Whirlwind. 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

34  Syndicates/News  Services  — 

Media  critic  covers  ‘PC’  and  obscenity;  f  5  Stock  Tables 
Cartoonists  pay  tribute  to  longtime 

13  Campus  Journalism  —  Florida  ‘Snuffy’  creator.  23  Writers  Workshop 

press  closes  its  eyes  to  assault  of  student 

photographer.  39  Classified  48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


18  Interactive  Communications  — 
Choosing  an  interactive  partner;  Mak¬ 
ing  cyberspace  gay -friendly;  Reporters 
keep  in  touch  with  students  via  online 
service. 


Tallahassee 

-P®*  Democrat’s  Phil 
Sears  captures 

helmet  and  shoulder 

story  on  p.  12. 
Editor(S?Publisher  •  December  10,  1994 


3 1  Circulation  —  Newspaper  chops 
churn  in  Victoria,  Tex. 


33  Newspeople  in  the  News 


36  Advertising/Promotion  — 
Newspapers  First  lays  out  its  plans 


m. 

The  Rating  Game.  We  can  help  you  master  it. 


Newspaper  advertising  was  once  a  well- 
defined,  uncomplicated  business.  Then 
came  dramatic  changes.  Customers 
becoming  more  demanding  and  very 
fickle.  Non-traditional  competition 
eroding  your  revenue  base. 

You’re  fighting  back  with  a  game 
plan  that  is  broad-based  and  varied.  It 
includes  packages  and  deals.  Zoned 
editions.  Neighborhood  editions.  ROP 
and  FSI’s.  Linage  buys  that  can  be 
structured  18  ways  ’til  Sunday.  Promo¬ 
tions,  special  sectbns,  direct  mail  tie-ins 
and  much  more. 

It  all  leaves  you  to  grapple  with 
more  rates  and  contracts  than  a  Russian 
chess  master  has  moves. 

That’s  where  Publishing  Business 
Systems  can  help.  Our  MediaPlus™ 
Advertising  Management  software  puts 


you  in  control.  It  is  written  in  a  fourth- 
generation  database  language  to  give 
you  the  capacity  and  flexibility  to  routinely 
manage  as  many  rates  and  contracts  as 
your  business  dictates. 

Advertising  Management  is  the 
solution  to  tracking  needs,  too.  Want  a 
detailed  look  at  your  top  50  or  1 00 
advertisers?  That’s  easily  accomplished 
with  Advertising  Management.  Or,  say 
you  are  doing  a  robust  business  in  event 
packages,  e.g.,  exhibit  space,  ROP 
advertising  and  direct  mail.  The  problem 
is  you  are  limited  to  flat-rate  charging 
because  your  antiquated  system  can’t 
break  out  the  various  components. 
Advertising  Management  is  designed  to 
give  you  whatever  breakouts  you  need 
fa  a  crystal  clear  revenue  picture. 

Accounting,  billing,  receivables. 


cash  applications— Advertising 
Management  lets  you  genaate  the 
reports  you  need  when  you  need  them. 
A  hard-working  marketing  tool,  for  sure. 
Advertising  Management  doesn’t  require 
a  lot  of  hard  work  to  learn. 

In  fact,  customers  report  that 
ease  of  use  is  a  hallmark  of  all  MediaPlus 
products.  That’s  rewarding  to  hear. 

And  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  news¬ 
papers  throughout  North  America  are 
making  PBS  the  preferred  source  for 
their  business  software  needs. 

It’s  your  move.  Contact 
Gina  Spiller,  our  managa  of  product 
development,  at  708  699-5727. 

Or  write  ha  at 
1350  E.Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL 
60018. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 


1912-1959 


EditorSPublisher 


®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Higher  postal  rates 

EVERYONE  KNEW  THAT  postal  rates  were  about  to  be  increased,  so  there  has 
been  surprisingly  little  opposition  voiced  against  the  schedule  proposed  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 

The  Direct  Marketing  Association  (DMA)  was  among  those  complaining 
about  the  proposed  rates  for  third-class  mail,  which  represented  the  largest  in¬ 
crease,  but  which  is  comparable  to  that  proposed  for  second-class.  The  direct 
mail  users  were  expecting  a  more  favorable  treatment  as  suggested  earlier  by  the 
Postal  Service.  A  spokesman  for  DMA  said  the  increase  would  bring  a  reduction 
in  third-class  mail  and,  thus,  hurt  the  Postal  Service.  “There  are  other  media  vy¬ 
ing  for  direct  mail  business,”  he  said.  We  thought  it  was  the  other  way  around. 

The  chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  Edward  Gleiman,  spoke  about 
the  need  for  these  increases,  the  first  since  1990,  and  wrote  the  editorial  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  mail  users  with  these  comments: 

The  Postal  Service  “must  control  costs  and  it  must  improve  service”  if  it  is  to 
survive. 

“What  has  become  crystal-clear  during  our  nine-month  review  process  is  that 
businesses  and  the  general  public  simply  will  not  pay  more  for  less  very  much 
longer.  Every  alternative  delivery  means  .  .  .  will  be  tried  and  found  attractive  if 
the  Postal  Service  fails  to  deliver  all  mail  on  time.” 


We  don^t  blame  them 

THE  REINTRODUCTION  OF  wolves  to  Yellowstone  Park  is  an  environmental 
story  of  national  significance,  but  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  area  who  are  most  vitally  concerned  about  it.  Therefore,  we  don’t  blame 
the  10  newsmen  from  papers  surrounding  the  park  for  protesting  the  pool  arrange¬ 
ment  set  up  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  cover  the  event,  which  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  reporters  who  had  followed  the  wolf  debate  most  closely  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  a  legitimate  beef.  We  congratulate  them  for  getting  the  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  to  include  one  of  the  local  reporters  in  the  pool  lineup  as  requested,  as  well 
as  the  Park  Service  for  correcting  an  inadvertent  mistake. 


An  arm  of  the  law 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  ARE  accustomed  to  receiving  subpoenas  from  defense 
attorneys  in  criminal  cases  for  unpublished  materials  involving  defendants  on  tri¬ 
al.  In  California,  something  new  has  been  added.  A  deputy  district  attorney 
served  subpoenas  on  two  newspapers,  three  television  stations  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  for  unpublished  print  and  broadcast  materials  from  jail  house  interviews 
with  an  alleged  kidnapper. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  unprecedented  action  by  a  prosecutor  places  media  in 
the  position  of  serving  as  an  arm  of  the  law,  involuntary  investigators  for  the 
state,  and  should  be  resisted  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  the  media  in  California  are 
currently  doing. 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Orculdtions 

Member 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  Match  22,  1884;  Neuspaperdom, 

March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate.  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 

Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  writer  told  only 
one  side  of  the  story 


DON  CORRIGAN  GIVES  the  im¬ 
pression  in  his  Oct.  22  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  article  that  the  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  journalism  educators  is  ob¬ 
scure  and  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
everyday  journalists. 

What  he  fails  to  mention  is  that 
over  400  papers  were  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Seventeen 
members  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  chosen  by  Dr. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
broke  the  curtain  of  secrecy  around 
its  deliberations  and  heard  eight 
major  witnesses  give  their  views  on 
the  status  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Commission  was  established 
by  a  grant  of  $200,000  from  Henry 
R.  Luce. 

The  witnesses  ranged  from  Mor¬ 
ris  Ernst,  civil  liberties  attorney, 
and  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  to  Edwin  L.  James,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times , 
and  Byron  Price,  director  of  war 
censorship,  and  former  Associated 
Press  director. 

ASNE’s  special  committee  of  edi¬ 
tors  to  travel  the  world  and  pro¬ 
mote  freedom  of  the  press  was 
named  by  President  John  S.  Knight 
to  include  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  as  chairman;  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution; 
and  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  9 ,  1 944 


of  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  (AEJMC)  and  that  he 
picked  five  of  the  most  arcane  and 
pedantic  to  give  as  examples.  What  he 
also  doesn’t  tell  you  is  that  none  of  his 
examples  came  from  papers  presented 
at  Newspaper  Division  sessions. 

The  3,100-member  AEJMC  is  orga¬ 
nized  into  20  divisions,  according  to 
the  teaching  areas  and  interests  of  its 
members.  These  divisions  include;  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Communication  Theory, 
Communication  Technology,  History, 
International,  Media  Law,  Magazine, 
Mass  Communication  and  Society, 
Media  Management,  Minorities, 
Newspaper,  Public  Relations,  Qualita¬ 
tive  Studies,  Radio-Television  Journal¬ 
ism,  Scholastic  Journalism,  Visual 
Communication,  and  four  other  spe¬ 
cial  interest  divisions. 

Here  are  some  examples  from  the  25 
research  papers  presented  in  Newspa¬ 
per  Division  sessions: 

“Persuading  Children  to  Read:  A 
Test  of  Electronic  Newspapers.” 

“How  Editors  and  Readers  Rank  the 
Importance  of  18  Traditional  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Newspaper  Excellence.” 

“Writing  Education  and  Journalism 
Schools:  A  Study  of  Attitudes  and  Val¬ 
ues.” 

“Influences  on  Reporters’  Use  of 
Sources  at  High-Circulation  U.S. 
Newspapers.” 

“Are  Community  Editors  Giving  the 
Readers  What  they  Want?” 

“Ethical  Issues  in  Covering  Teen 
Suicide  Stories.” 

These  papers  sound  like  pretty  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  pieces  of  research  to 
me.  While  1  am  sympathetic  to  Corri¬ 
gan’s  intent,  there  are  better  ways  he 
could  have  made  his  point  without  dis¬ 
torting  the  truth. 

David  Sumner 

Sumner  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ball  State  University  and 

co-chair  of  the  AEJMC  Membership 
Committee. 


Postscript 

THERE  IS  A  postscript  and  some  cor¬ 
rective  information  to  the  Nov.  19  arti¬ 
cle  by  Dorothy  Giobbe  on  the  Lancast¬ 
er  (S.C.)  News  single-sales  boycott  pri¬ 
or  to  Election  Day  by  store  owners 
favoring  video  poker. 

Following  the  outpouring  of  commu¬ 
nity  support  for  the  paper,  video  poker 
lost  decisively  in  all  precincts,  12,238- 
3,327,  while  winning  in  34  of  46  coun¬ 
ties. 

After  the  election,  the  primary  sup¬ 
porters  of  video  poker,  who  led  the  boy¬ 
cott  among  store  owners,  did  take  retri¬ 
bution  and  have  five  news  racks  re¬ 
moved  from  stores  they  owned.  Sales 
are  virtually  unaffected  with  other  out¬ 
lets  close  by.  Single-copy  sales  are  actu¬ 
ally  over  15%  of  the  News'  total  circula¬ 
tion,  not  the  3%  to  4%  reported. 

The  management  of  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.  is  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  the  professionalism 
and  principle  exhibited  by  the  entire 
staff  of  this  paper  in  our  group. 

Max  Heath 

Heath  is  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  Landmark  Community  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Separated  at  birth 

WERE  ATTORNEY  ROBERT  Shapiro 
and  ABC  newsman  Sam  Donaldson 
separated  at  birth?  Your  Nov.  5,  page  4, 
photo  of  Los  Angeles  television  news 
cameramen  wearing  Halloween  masks 
at  first  glance  looks  like  Sam  Donald¬ 
son.  And,  at  second  and  third  glance, 
the  masks  still  look  like  Donaldson. 

Dick  Davis 

Davis  is  director  of  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

Correction 

THE  LIST  OF  circulations  of  big  daily 
newspapers  published  Nov.  12  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted  the  daily  circulation  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

The  Oregonian  reported  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  334,744,  placing  it 
25th  on  the  list  —  which  was  shortened 
because  both  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver  failed  to  file  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  FAS-FAX  deadline. 
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Interactive  Newspapers  *95 

The  Dffinitive  Conference  for  Information  Technology  in  tiie  Newspaper  Industry 


Feb.  5-8,  1995,  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  Role  of  Newspapers 
on  the  Information  Superhighway 

On  the  Information  Superhighway,  a  newspaper’s  success  is  no  accident  It's  a  result  of 
hard  work,  smart  decisions  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ever-evolving  interactive 
newspaper  business.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  information  technology  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Whether  you’re  currently 
investigating  opportunities,  already  involved  in  multimedia,  or  simply  need  to  understand 
the  interactive  issues  and  implications  for  the  newspaper  industry,  this  conference  is  for  you. 

Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95  provides  you  with  a  unique  opportunity  to: 

•  Put  all  facets  of  multimedia — ^fax,  audiotex,  online,  PDAs,  database  marketing — in  perspective. 

•  Investigate  new  business  opportunities  for  newspapers. 

•  Learn  about  the  newest  challenges  in  the  interactive  world. 

•  Network  with  technology  experts  and  newspaper  executives  from  around  the  world. 

•  See  new  products  firsthand  in  our  full  exhibit  hall. 


Among  the  scheduled  sessions: 

❖  Newspapers  Now  &  Tomorrow 
Information  technology  is  just  one  new  arena 
publishers  are  entering.  This  status  report,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Uzal  Martz,  President/Publisher, 
Pottsville  Republican  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Associadon  of  America,  provides  per¬ 
spective  on  ways  publishers  are  enhancing  their 
offerings,  on  and  off  the  printed  page. 

The  Mediamorphosis 

What’s  the  latest  in  the  debate  over  printed  vs. 
electronic  publishing?  Find  out  from  one  of  the 
most  renowned  visionaries  in  electronic  media. 
Roger  Fidler,  Director  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
Information  Design  Laboratory,  delivers  this 
enlightening  keynote  address. 


❖  The  Editorial  Perspective 

How  the  shift  from  traditional  news  media  to 
interactive  multimedia  could  change  WTiting  and 
reporting  forever.  This  unique  perspective  comes 
straight  from  the  top — Louis  Boccardi,  President 
and  CEO  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  world’s 
largest  newsgathering  organization. 

❖  International  Interactivity 

Wliat  are  the  issues  faced  by  interactive  news¬ 
paper  professionals  around  the  world?  Members 
of  this  panel  of  top  international  experts  explain. 

❖  Tutorial 

Optional  session  on  the  basics  of  interactive 
newspapers. 


Join  more  than  800  newspaper  professionals,  technology  experts  and  multimedia  publishers  for  this  exceptional 
three-day  program  that’s  packed  with  important  sessions,  breakout  discussions  and  much  more. 
Sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  The  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 


Register  before  Jan.  I  and  pay  $895 — a  $100  savings! 

Call  The  Kelsey  Group’s  Natalie  Kaye  today  to  register. 
609-92 1  -7200  ext.  223  or  fax  your  request  to  609-92 1-21  12. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884  December  10, 1994  | 


Covering  Kids 

Children’s  advocacy  group  head  says  many  newspapers  are 
devoting  too  much  space  to  stories  about  youth  violence 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  HEAD  OF  a  children’s  advocacy 
group  believes  many  newspapers  are 
devoting  too  much  space  to  stories 
about  youth  violence. 

Children  Now  president  and 
founder  James  Steyer  said  his  Oakland, 
Calif.-based  organization  conducted 
research  earlier  this  year,  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  40%  of  stories  about  kids 
focus  on  them  as  perpetrators  or  vic¬ 
tims  of  crimes. 

By  comparison,  4%  of  the  stories 
were  about  the  economic  needs  of 
children  and  2%  were  about  children’s 
health  care  policy. 

“When  I  talk  about  these  figures 
with  members  of  the  press,  the  most 
common  response  I  get  is,  ‘We’re  just 
reporting  reality,”’  Steyer  told  atten¬ 
dees  at  the  recent  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
convention  in  Seattle.  “But  is  40%  of 
what  we  need  to  know  about  kids  in 
our  society  that  they  are  often  the  vic¬ 
tims  or  perpetrators  of  crimes?  Proba¬ 
bly  not. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  that 
may  be  revealing.  In  1991,  960,000 
children  were  victims  of  violent 
crimes,  while  8.3  million  children  were 
without  any  form  of  health  insurance.” 

By  putting  so  much  emphasis  on 
youth  violence,  Steyer  said,  newspapers 
are  depressing  and  scaring  kids  and 
adults  alike  —  and  giving  youngsters 
fewer  positive  role  models. 

“Youngsters  surveyed  said  they  want 
more  stories  about  children  doing  good 
things,”  he  stated. 

Steyer  acknowledged  that  youth  vi¬ 
olence  is  a  major  story  that  should  be 
covered,  but  he  said  it  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  differently.  To  this  end,  he  offered 
several  suggestions: 

•  Taik  to  kids  often,  consulting  them 
about  your  coverage  as  well  as  includ¬ 


ing  them  in  your  stories. 

•  Always  put  stories  about  kids  and 
crime  and  violence  in  context.  What  is 
the  overall  rate  for  that  kind  of  crime? 
Is  it  going  up  or  down  or  staying  rela¬ 
tively  steady? 

•  Get  behind  the  robbery  or  drive-hy 
shooting.  Explore  the  complexities  and 
the  causes. 

•  Relate  your  stories  to  public  policy 
as  often  as  you  can.  Draw  the  link  to 


pending  legislation  or  budget  decisions 
on  both  prevention  and  punishment. 

•  Talk  about  solutions  and  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  those  solutions. 

•  Don’t  forget  about  all  the  other  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  children’s  lives. 

One  editor  in  the  audience  observed 
that  newspaper  feature  sections  tend  to 
do  more  positive  stories  about  youths 
than  do  news  sections. 

And  at  least  some  newspapers  have 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  cover 
youth  violence  in  solution-oriented 
and  in-depth  ways.  Editors  from  four  of 
these  papers  followed  Steyer  to  the 
podium  to  discuss  their  efforts: 

Chicago  Tribune  managing  editor 
Richard  Ciccone  talked  about  his  pa¬ 
per’s  1993  series  of  front-page  stories 
about  all  the  youngsters  who  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  city.  These  articles  con¬ 
tained  both  hard-news  and  human-in¬ 
terest  elements. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  NewS'Sentinel  fea¬ 
tures  editor  Marcia  Werts  discussed  her 
paper’s  ongoing  series  of  special  sec¬ 
tions  on  youth  violence,  which  will  ul¬ 


timately  involve  about  90%  of  the  staff. 

Arizona  Republic’s  Amy  Garble,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/technology 
and  new  products  strategy,  talked 
about  her  paper’s  “Saving  Arizona’s 
Children”  effort,  which  includes  sto¬ 
ries,  corporate  giving  for  kids’  programs 
and  a  volunteer  hotline. 

And  Detroit  Free  Press  associate  ed¬ 
itor  for  change  Ann  Olson  discussed 
the  various  aspects  of  her  paper’s 


“Children  First”  program.  The  Free 
Press  has  run  numerous  stories,  en¬ 
couraged  its  staffers  to  volunteer  as  tu¬ 
tors  in  public  schools,  raised  money  for 
kids’  charities  and  worked  to  expand 
the  pro  bono  pool  of  attorneys  avail¬ 
able  to  help  disadvantaged  children. 

Steyer,  who  praised  the  work  of 
these  newspapers,  is  a  former  civil 
rights  lawyer  who  lectures  at  Stanford 
University  and  works  as  a  volunteer 
teacher  at  an  East  Oakland  elementary 
school.  The  Children  Now  head  has 
discussed  kids’  issues  on  TV  shows 
(such  as  “Oprah”)  and  in  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles. 

The  three-hour  symposium  on  youth 
violence  was  organized  by  Mike  Smith, 
who  is  consulting  editor  at  Knight -Rid- 
der  Newspapers  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Newspaper  Management  Center 
at  Northwestern  University. 

Also  speaking  was  Portland  Oregon- 
ian  managing  editor  Peter  Bhatia,  who 
said  of  America’s  children  and  their 
problems:  “I  don’t  think  there’s  a  more 
vital  issue  today.”  BEd?? 


By  putting  so  much  emphasis  on  youth  violence, 
Steyer  said,  newspapers  are  depressing  and  scaring 
kids  and  adults  alike  —  and  giving  youngsters 
fewer  positive  role  models. 
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News  Council 

Upholds  Newspaper 

Northwest  News  Council  rules  against  Oregon  legislator 
and  union  chief;  hearing  marks  first  time  a 
newspaper  sends  representative  to  defend  itself 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IN  A  2-1  decision,  the  Northwest 
News  Council  (NNC)  ruled  against  an 
Oregon  legislator  and  union  chief,  who 
had  agreed  to  withdraw  a  libel  suit 
against  a  newspaper  and  submit  his 
complaint  to  the  council. 

The  hearing  marked  the  first  time  a 
newspaper  had  sent  a  representative  to 
defend  itself  before  the  council.  But 
perhaps  even  more  important,  accord- 
ing  to  council  director  Oren  Campbell, 
is  the  fact  that  a  lawsuit  was  averted. 

“The  hearing  underscored  the  valu¬ 
able  role  that  the  news  council  can 
play  in  helping  avoid  a  costly  legal  ac¬ 
tion,”  Campbell  said. 


had  urged  city  officials  to  initiate  an 
affirmative  action  program  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

But  it  was  the  next  paragraph  that 
enraged  the  complainant.  It  read:  “On 
the  other  hand,  Leonard  occasionally 
displays  the  sensitivity  of  a  Jimmy  the 
Greek.” 

(jimmy  “The  Greek”  Snyder  was 
fired  as  a  CBS  sportscaster  in  1988  for 
alleged  racist  statements  made  during  a 
television  interview.  Among  his  re¬ 
marks  was  the  statement,  “The  black  is 
a  better  athlete  because  he  has  been 
bred  to  be  that  way.”) 

Leonard  reportedly  told  Zolton: 
“They  [city  commissioners]  are  looking 
to  hire  physicists,  chemists  and  future 


In  demanding  a  retraction,  Leonard  said  the  quote 
was  taken  out  of  context,  creating  for  him  “the 
most  horrible,  humiliating  experience  of  my  life.” 


The  NNC  is  one  of  only  three  such 
councils  in  the  U.S.  The  others  are  in 
Minnesota  and  Hawaii. 

In  the  Oregon  case.  Democratic 
state  Senator  Randy  Leonard  of  Port¬ 
land,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Firefighters  Union,  charged  that  a 
story  by  Marc  Zolton  in  Willamette 
Week,  a  Portland  alternative  newspa¬ 
per,  used  some  of  his  quotes  out  of 
context,  giving  the  impression  that  he 
had  disparaged  African  Americans  as 
applicants  for  firefighting  jobs. 

The  story,  headlined  “The  White 
Stuff,”  contended  that  only  10  of  Port¬ 
land’s  656  firefighters  are  black,  mak¬ 
ing  the  department  the  least  diverse  of 
all  Portland  city  bureaus. 

Leonard  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
strongly  favored  more  racial  diversity 
in  the  fire  department,  adding  that  he 


administrators  today.  That  is  inherent¬ 
ly  discriminatory  to  the  African-Amer¬ 
ican  community.  They  [blacks]  are  go¬ 
ing  to  achieve  well  in  athletic  things 
that  work  very  well  with  instant  judg¬ 
ments  and  thinking  that  relates  to  peo¬ 
ple.” 

In  demanding  a  retraction,  Leonard 
said  the  quote  was  taken  out  of  con¬ 
text,  creating  for  him  “the  most  horri¬ 
ble,  humiliating  experience  of  my  life.” 

When  Willamette  Week  rejected  the 
demand,  Leonard  and  the  firefighters 
union  filed  a  libel  suit  in  Multnomah 
County  Circuit  Court.  Subsequently, 
both  parties  agreed  to  let  the  matter  he 
decided  by  the  NNC. 

Willamette  Week  editor  Mark  Zus- 
man  defended  the  story’s  accuracy  be¬ 
fore  the  council,  asserting  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  five  weeks  of  research. 


more  than  20  interviews  and  five 
drafts. 

Zusman  insisted  the  disputed  mater¬ 
ial  was  in  the  reporter’s  notes  and  said 
he  would  give  Zolton  an  “A”  for  the 
piece. 

One  NNC  panelist,  Jennifer  Bran¬ 
don  of  the  weekly  Lake  Oswego  Re¬ 
view,  termed  the  story  a  “good-faith  ef¬ 
fort.” 

University  of  Oregon  journalism 
professor  Arnold  Ismach  remarked 
that  “there  was  no  effort  to  distort” 
and  upheld  the  accuracy  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  presented  in  the  story. 

The  third  panelist,  Neal  Barnett,  a 
black  community  college  counselor, 
sided  with  Leonard.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  newspaper  tried  to  be  fair 
and  accurate  but  concluded,  “I  don’t 
think  the  story  was  fair  and  accurate. 
I’d  feel  just  as  incensed  as  Randy 
Leonard  did,”  if  he  himself  had  been 
portrayed  that  way  in  a  newspaper. 

However,  all  three  panelists  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  that  Leonard 
had  gone  to  court  before  he  had  tried 
either  writing  a  letter  to  the  newspaper 
or  exploring  the  possibility  of  redress 
through  a  guest  editorial. 

Leonard  told  E&P  he  was  “obvious¬ 
ly  disappointed”  by  the  NNC  decision 
but  said  he  does  not  regret  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  lawsuit. 

“I  learned  quite  a  lesson  from  the 
hearing  —  to  be  very,  very  specific  in 
what  I  say,”  Leonard  said.  “I  felt  good 
at  being  able  to  sit  there  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  being  present,  but  I  hope  their 
conscience  bothers  them  a  little  bit  for 
what  I  think  were  grossly  misleading 
quotes.” 

The  plaintiff  added  that  he  also  took 
heart  from  Barnett’s  minority  vote  as 
representing  a  “public”  viewpoint  on 
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Postal  Rates 

To  Rise 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  lauds  keeping  the 
increases  below  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  National 
Newspaper  Association  head  says  her  group  is  ‘not  unhappy’ 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

TO  NO  ONE’S  surprise,  postal  rates 
will  be  increasing  next  year,  although 
the  percentages  suggested  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  (PRC)  are  some¬ 
what  different  than  those  submitted  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service  generally  accept¬ 
ed  a  proposal  earlier  this  year  from  the 
Mailers  Council  and  other  large  postal 
customers,  who  said  they  would  accept 
a  postal  rate  increase  of  10.3%  across- 
the-board,  to  give  the  Postal  Service 
the  funds  it  needs  and  to  speed  up  and 
simplify  the  rate-making  process. 

The  PRC  accepted  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice’s  recommendation  to  raise  the 
cost  of  a  first-class  stamp  from  290  to 
320  —  although  the  overall  first-class 
rate  will  go  up  only  8.9%  —  and  it  de¬ 
viated  from  the  10.3%  formula  in  other 
rate  classes. 

According  to  the  commission,  a 
10.3%  across-the-board  increase  would 
have  created  a  disproportionate  burden 
for  institutional  costs  on  first-class 
mail,  which  already  pays  for  72%  of  the 
Postal  Service’s  overhead  costs. 

The  second-class,  in-county  rate, 
which  the  Postal  Service  —  after  orig¬ 
inally  calling  for  a  34%  increase  — 
suggested  be  decreased  1.5%,  has  been 
recommended  for  a  1.8%  increase. 

Commission  chairman  Edward 
Gleiman  said  the  recommendation  was 
based  on  “attributable  costs  with  that 
type  of  mail.” 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
commission,  the  second-class  rate  for  a 
within-county  newspaper,  5  ounces, 
carrier-route,  presort-delivery  unit  en¬ 
try  is  currently  7.480.  Under  the  Postal 
Service  proposal,  that  would  have  fall¬ 
en  to  7.310,  but  the  commission  has 
recommended  it  increase  to  7.570. 

The  second-class  regular  rate  also 


was  recommended  by  the  commission 
for  a  greater  increase  (13.9%)  than 
asked  for  by  the  Postal  Service 
(10.3%),  as  was  the  third-class,  regular 
bulk  rate,  which  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  go  up  14%,  also  more  than  the 
10.2%  suggested  by  the  Postal  Service. 

“The  commission  recommends  in¬ 
creases  of  approximately  14%  for  the 
bulk  commercial  subclasses  of  second- 
class  and  third-class  mail,  and  for 
fourth-class,  bound  printed  matter,” 
Gleiman  said  at  a  news  conference,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  commission’s  recommen¬ 
dations: 

“Second-class  rates  are  available  for 


publications  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Third-class  rates  are  used 
largely  for  advertising.” 

Gleiman  noted,  “The  costs  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  delivering  these  categories 
of  mail  have  been  increasing  faster 
than  the  costs  of  first-class  mail.  How¬ 
ever,  significantly,  the  commission’s 
recommended  14%  increases  are  small¬ 
er  than  the  rise  in  inflation  experi¬ 
enced  since  the  filing  of  the  last  major 
rate  case  in  1990.” 

The  commission  chairman  also 
warned  the  Postal  Service  that  it  “must 
control  costs  and  it  must  improve  ser¬ 
vice”  if  it  is  to  survive. 

“What  has  become  crystal  clear  dur¬ 
ing  our  nine-month  review  process  is 
that  businesses  and  the  general  public 
simply  will  not  pay  more  for  less  very 
much  longer.  Every  alternative  delivery 
means  .  .  .  will  be  tried  and  found  at¬ 
tractive  if  the  Postal  Service  fails  to  de¬ 
liver  all  mail  on  time,”  he  said. 


Regarding  the  rates,  Robert 
Brinkmann,  vice  president/postal  and 
regulatory  affairs  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA),  said, 
“This  is  just  about  what  we  expected.” 

The  NAA  statement  lauded  keeping 
the  increases  below  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  noted  that  while  it  supported 
the  10.3%  increase,  it  believes  the  PRC 
“appropriately  balanced  the  competing 
interests  before  it.” 

Tonda  Rush,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
(NNA),  said,  “The  rates  that  came  out 
were  not  surprising.  We  figured  that 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  would 


have  to  do  some  adjustment.  Overall, 
we  were  not  unhappy.” 

The  1.8%  increase  for  second-class, 
in-county  mail  will  be  a  lot  easier  to 
bear  than  the  original  34%  proposed 
by  the  Postal  Service.  The  first  number 
was  the  result  of  faulty  data  collection, 
a  problem  that  is  being  remedied. 

“It  was  important  to  us  that  the 
commission  recognized  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  system  is  flawed  ....  We’re  trying 
to  have  a  rate  based  on  actual  cost  of 
mail,”  Rush  noted. 

The  NNA  is  working  with  Postal 
Service  officials  toward  correcting  the 
problem,  but  Rush  fears  a  remedy  may 
not  be  at  hand  before  another  rate 
case. 

Mailers  Council  executive  director 
Arthur  Sackler  said  that  “overall,  it’s 
not  a  bad  decision.” 

While  the  Mailers  Council  support- 

(See  Postal  rates  on  page  37) 
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The  new  rates  could  go  into  effect  as  soon 
as  Jan.  1,  1995  .... 
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Campus  lournalism 


Florida  press 
closes  its  eyes  to 
assault  of  student 
photographer 

Angry  football  player  tosses  helmet,  shoulder 
pads  at  diminutive  University  of  Florida 
newspaper  photo  editor  who  took  his  picture 


by  Allan  Wolper 

STEPHANIE  SINCLAIR  CROUCHED 
and  snapped  her  first  picture  of  An- 
thone  Lott  as  the  University  of  Florida 
(UF)  football  star  lay  face  down  on  his 
shoulder  pads. 

Lott,  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  on  the 
sidelines  last  Oct.  15,  watching  his 
team  lose  its  first  game  of  the  season  to 
Auburn,  36-33. 

“I  felt  for  Anthone,”  said  Sinclair, 
the  diminutive  photo  editor  for  the  stu¬ 


dent  newspaper  at  Florida.  “He  was  up¬ 
set.  He  looked  up  at  me.  And  I  hesitat¬ 
ed.” 

Then  Sinclair,  stationed  behind  two 
male  photographers  who  also  were  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  Lott,  snapped  the  but¬ 
ton  and  captured  it  all  with  her  wide- 
angle,  telephoto  lens.  And  Lott  lunged 
at  her. 

“He  said,  ‘What  the  fuck  do  you 
think  you’re  doing,  taking  pictures  like 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P. 


that?’  ”  she  quoted  him  as  shouting. 
“He  threw  his  shoulder  pads  right  at 
my  chest.  I  used  the  camera  to  block 
them.” 

Lott  was  grabbed  by  an  unidentified 
Florida  official  and  pulled  away  from 
the  stunned  circle  of  photo  journalists. 

“I  understand  losing  the  game  was 
emotional,”  Sinclair  said.  “But  he 
didn’t  have  to  take  it  out  on  me.  The 
players  want  us  to  be  out  there,  taking 
shots  when  they’re  winning. 

“The  first  thing  that  went  through 


my  mind  when  he  came  after  me  is 
that  I  am  five-foot-one  and  I’m  a  girl,” 
she  said.  “There  was  another  photogra¬ 
pher,  a  big  guy,  who  was  there  longer 
than  I  was  and  [Lott]  didn’t  go  after 
him.  He  went  after  the  weak  one.” 

Lott,  who  has  jumped  over  a  fence 
earlier  in  the  season  to  avoid  speaking 
to  reporters,  declined  in  two  separate 
telephone  interviews  to  discuss  the  in¬ 
cident. 

“Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right,” 
he  said  in  one  of  the  brief  telephone 
conversations.  “I  don’t  want  to  talk, 
man.” 


Media  silence 

The  Sunday  sports  sections  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  Florida’s  heart¬ 
breaking  loss,  but  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  violence  on  the  sidelines. 

Several  papers  printed  photos  of  Lott 
slumped  over  his  shoulder  pads,  but 
there  were  no  pictures  of  him  throwing 
his  equipment  at  the  Florida  student 
journalist. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the 
Gainesville  Sun  published  pieces  about 
Lott’s  behavior  only  after  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher  called  them  to  get  their  reaction 
to  the  incident. 

But  none  of  the  writers  interviewed 
any  of  the  photo  journalists  who  had 
witnessed  the  attack. 

“I  was  surprised  nobody  talked  to 
me,”  said  Mark  Losey,  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  “I  was  right  there.  Lott  looked 
like  he  was  going  to  charge  everybody. 
He  was  yelling  and  threw  his  shoulder 
pads  and  his  helmet  at  her. 

“The  helmet  was  inside  the  shoulder 
pads.  I  kicked  myself  in  the  butt  for  not 
getting  a  picture  of  it.” 

The  stories,  published  three  weeks 
after  the  incident,  gave  the  impression 
that  Sinclair  was  not  frightened  or  up¬ 
set  by  the  encounter. 

“At  the  time,  it  was  a  very  big  deal,” 
Sinclair  said.  “I  was  very  shaken  up.” 

Edie  Gross,  the  Alligator  managing 
editor,  said  Lott  would  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  if  his  attack  on  Sinclair  had  tak¬ 
en  place  outside  the  stadium. 

“Stephanie  is  tiny,”  Gross  said.  “And 
this  gigantic  football  player  takes  off  af¬ 
ter  her  like  that.  “If  he  does  that  on  the 
street,  it’s  called  battery.” 

The  student  journalists  said  they 
were  appalled  by  the  lack  of  support 
they  received  from  their  senior  profes¬ 
sional  colleagues. 

“We  were  stunned,”  said  Jaime  Abdo, 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Independent  Al¬ 
ligator,  the  32,000-circulation  campus 
newspaper.  “All  the  hacks  [photogra¬ 
phers  and  writers]  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  But  nobody  wrote  or  said  a 
thing. 

“Maybe  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
news  coverage,  but  we  think  it’s  a  big 
deal  when  a  football  player  throws  his 
shoulder  pads  at  a  journalist.” 

The  Alligator  student  journalists 
were  reluctant  to  play  up  the  encounter 
in  their  own  paper.  “We  didn’t  want  to 
become  part  of  the  story,”  Abdo  said. 


“I  understand  losing  the  game  was  emotional,” 
Sinclair  said.  “But  he  didn’t  have  to  take  it  out  on 
me.  The  players  want  us  to  be  out  there,  taking 
shots  when  they’re  winning.” 
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Tallahassee  Democrat  photographer  Phil  Sears  captured  University  of  Florida  football  player  Anthone  LmU  tossing  his  helmet 
and  shoulder  pads  at  student  newspaper  photo  editor  Stephanie  Sinclair.  The  photo  at  left  shows  Lott  kneeling  on  his 
equipment,  crying.  It  is  a  photo  similar  to  one  taken  by  Sinclair.  The  photo,  top  right,  shows  Lott  tossing  his  football  gear.  The 
photo,  bottom  left,  shows  him  being  led  away  by  a  university  official. 

Breaking  the  blackout  to  colleagues  at  other  papers.  wants  to  blow  up  at  somebody,  he  has 

The  student  paper  found  a  middle  “Lott  was  really  screaming,”  said  to  take  responsibility  for  what  he  does.” 
ground  to  its  ethical  dilemma  by  includ-  Sears,  the  only  photographer  to  get  the  The  next  day,  an  unidentified  female 
ing  the  attack  on  Sinclair  in  a  column  shot.  “1  really  had  my  camera  going.  It  friend  of  Anthone  Lott  delivered  an  un- 

that  criticized  several  players  for  sulking  doesn’t  matter  if  bullets  are  flying.  You  signed,  typewritten  note  to  Sinclair, 

after  the  Auburn  loss.  got  to  get  that  picture.  “1  would  like  to  apologize  to  you  for 

“Lott,  a  starting  cornerback  who  has  “Lott’s  helmet  was  inside  his  shoul-  my  behavior  toward  you  on  Saturday, 

vowed  silence  with  the  media  this  sea-  der  pads.  He  just  threw  everything.  If  Oct.  15,  after  the  Florida-Auburn  game 

son,  let  his  actions  speak  louder  than  t'^d  hit  me,  1  would  have  been  seri-  at  Ben  Hill  Griffith  Stadium,”  the  letter 
his  words  Saturday,”  wrote  Alligator  ous  about  it.  There  is  no  reason  for  a  read. 

columnist  Keith  Neibuhr.  player  to  use  violence  like  that.”  “I  failed  to  take  control  of  my  emo- 

“He  —  if  you  can  believe  this  —  ac-  tions,  and  my  actions  were  embarrassing 

tually  threw  his  shoulder  pads  onto  a  fe-  Seeking  official  action  for  myself  as  well  as  the  team.  Again,  1 

male  photographer  moments  after  the  The  seething  student  journalists,  would  like  to  apologize  and  would  hope 
game,  apparently  because  she  was  going  meanwhile,  sought  some  satisfaction  that  my  apology  would  be  accepted  with 

to  take  a  picture  of  him.  from  Florida  officials.  your  sincerity,”  it  concluded. 

“My  goodness,  how  terrible  of  her  for  “1  went  to  see  Norm  [Carlson],  asso-  There  was  a  typewritten  telephone 

doing  her  job.  Maybe  he  was  upset  be-  ciate  athletic  director,  and  told  him  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  note, 

cause  she  wasn’t  holding  her  camera  the  what  happened,”  said  Derek  Willis,  edi-  Sinclair  said  that  Spurrier  called  after 

correct  way  or  didn’t  have  the  proper  tor  of  the  weekly  football  insert  of  the  the  note  was  delivered  to  make  certain 
aperture  setting.  Or  maybe  he  was  just  Alligator.  that  Lott  had  written  it. 

being  a  jerk  ...”  “He  said  he  would  talk  to  [head  foot-  “Spurrier  said  that  some  of  his  play- 

Phil  Sears,  a  Tallahassee  Democrat  ball  coach  Steve]  Spurrier  about  it,”  ers  were  not  the  most  stable  of  people,” 
photographer,  inadvertently  satirized  Willis  said.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  the  young  photographer  reported.  “1 
the  media  silence  by  printing  a  picture  that  this  didn’t  happen  again.  Lott  told  Spurrier  we  were  just  doing  our 
postcard  of  the  episode  and  sending  it  should  have  been  suspended.  If  he  job.”  (continues) 
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Camous  lournalism 


The  Zl-year-old  photographer  said 
her  anger  has  subsided,  although  she 
feels  the  resentment  rising  each  time 
she  recounts  what  happened  to  her. 

“I  thought  about  calling  Anthone  up 
to  tell  him  there  were  no  hard  feelings, 
but  1  haven’t,”  she  said.  “1  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  photographers  have  a  job  to 
do  and  that  he  needs  to  understand 
that,”  she  said. 

“He  didn’t  complain  when  we  ran  a 
picture  spread  of  him.” 

The  media  explains 

The  area  sports  journalists  said  they 
did  not  tell  their  editors  about  the  Lott 
temper  explosion. 

Noel  Nash,  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  Sun,  was  livid  when  he  was 
first  questioned  about  the  incident. 

“That’s  the  first  I’ve  heard  about  any¬ 
one  throwing  anything  at  a  photogra¬ 
pher,”  said  Nash. 

“1  am  embarrassed  and  frustrated 
that  no  one  on  my  staff  had  told  me.  A 
player  shouldn’t  be  abusing  anyone. 
That’s  way  out  of  line.” 

Nash,  while  he  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  asked  his  reporters  if  they  knew 
about  Lott’s  attack  on  Sinclair. 

“They  said  that  there  was  something 
in  Keith  Niebuhr’s  column  in  the  Alli¬ 
gator,”  Nash  said.  “I’ll  have  someone 


Stephanie  Sinclair’s  photo  of  Anthone 
Lott  ran  on  the  front  page  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Florida  Alligator. 


pression  that  she  was  running  after 
him.  Actually,  it  was  the  other  way 
around  —  Lott  went  after  Sinclair  — 
and  the  student  photographer  said 
Spurrier  never  apologized  to  her. 

“Lott  lost  his  composure  at  the  end 
of  the  game,”  the  Sun  quoted  Spurrier 
as  saying.  “Several  of  our  players  lost 
their  composure.  We  had  a  talk  about 
it.  It  was  an  immature  act  by  Anthone 


“People  were  talking  today  at  practice  because 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  calling  around,”  Dame 
said.  “Everybody  was  asking,  Should  we 
report  this?” 


check  it  out.  We  need  to  know  what 
Florida  officials  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
That  kind  of  behavior  is  unacceptable.” 

One  week  later,  the  Gainesville  Sun 
published  an  account  of  the  Lott-Sin- 
clair  encounter  as  the  second  item  in  a 
UF  notebook  column  that  was  head¬ 
lined  “Ex-Bucholz  player  Braun  to  start 
against  Southern  Miss.” 

The  lead  item  was  a  short  profile  of 
Chris  Braun,  who  was  described  as  a  lo¬ 
cal  kid  who  “makes  good.” 

The  Sinclair  story  followed,  with  a 
subtitle  that  read,  “Lott,  Spurrier  Apol¬ 
ogize.” 

The  piece  said  Sinclair  had  tried  to 
take  a  picture  of  Lott  as  he  was  leaving 
the  field  after  the  game,  giving  the  im- 


[Lott]  and  he  apologized.  We’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  that  happen  around  here 
anymore.” 

The  piece  also  quoted  Sinclair  as  say¬ 
ing  that  she  hoped  Lott’s  apology  was 
sincere,  and  that  she  did  not  think  he 
was  trying  to  hurt  her. 

Robbie  Andreu,  the  writer,  did  not 
interview  Michael  Beebe,  the  Sun  pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  on  the  sidelines  and 
comforted  Sinclair  after  Lott  threw  his 
equipment  at  her. 

“Michael  told  me  the  important 
thing  was.  Did  you  get  the  picture?” 
Sinclair  said,  noting  that  Beebe  was  try¬ 
ing  to  lighten  the  moment. 

Nash  said  he  did  not  know  why  the 
photographers  were  not  interviewed. 


“We  spoke  to  the  student,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out. 

The  Sentinel’s  story 

Mike  Dame,  the  University  of  Flori¬ 
da  writer  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  said 
at  first  he  did  not  think  that  the  Lott 
contretemps  was  newsworthy. 

“People  were  talking  today  at  prac¬ 
tice  because  Editor  &  Publisher  was  call¬ 
ing  around,”  Dame  said.  “Everybody  was 
asking,  should  we  report  this. 

“If  1  had  known  that  Anthone  had 
done  that,  1  would  have  written  a  [col¬ 
umn]  note  about  it,”  he  explained.  “1 
know  Losey  was  there,  but  he  never 
told  me  about  it. 

“1  wouldn’t  have  written  a  full-blown 
story,  anyway.  He  sent  an  apology.  And 
even  if  we  wanted  to  ask  Lott  about  it, 
he’s  not  talking  to  the  media. 

“He  was  criticized  in  the  press  last 
year  and  took  it  personally.  He  ran  over 
a  fence  once  when  1  tried  to  ask  him  a 
question.” 

But  Dame  changed  his  mind  and 
wrote  a  long  piece  that  was  stretched 
across  the  top  of  the  sports  page,  and 
ran  below  a  headline  that  read:  “Lott 
disdain  for  media  lands  him  in  national 
spotlight.” 

Dame  said  he  decided  to  write  the 
piece  because  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
focusing  on  it,  and  because  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so  by  his  editors.  “It  was 
not  just  my  decision,”  he  noted. 

But  Dame,  who  has  been  covering 
University  of  Florida  football  for  four 
years,  added:  “I  have  never  head  of  any¬ 
thing  like  this  before.” 

Dame’s  article  minimized  Sinclair’s 
complaints  about  Lott,  which  angered 
both  the  Alligator  photographer  and 
the  young  journalists  in  the  college 
newsroom. 

Dame  quoted  Sinclair  as  saying,  “I  re¬ 
ally  don’t  think  it  was  that  big  of  a  deal 
because  he  did  not  hurt  me.” 

The  Sentinel  writer  also  cited  wit¬ 
nesses  who  said  there  were  three  pho¬ 
tographers  with  Sinclair  on  the  side¬ 
lines,  including  Losey. 

Dame  said,  however,  that  he  felt  un¬ 
easy  about  interviewing  Losey  for  his 
story.  “It’s  kind  of  weird,  interviewing 
your  own  photographer,”  he  said. 

Sinclair  said  that  the  articles  in  the 
Gainesville  and  Orlando  papers  took 
her  comments  out  of  context. 

“I  told  them  I  was  very  shaken  up,” 
she  said. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  12/7/94  11/30/94 

12/7/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

51.875 

51.375 

48.75 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  ##  1 1.75 

11.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

82.375 

82.50 

63.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.625 

26.875 

25.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

28.375 

29.00 

37.625 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

14.875 

14.25 

19.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.75 

47.25 

56.875 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

18.625 

18.75 

17.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

47.25 

48.625 

60.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.875 

33.50 

32.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

22.375 

24.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.875 

29.00 

27.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.125 

29.00 

37.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.625 

23.50 

27.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

^  28.00 

28.125 

20.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.25 

37.375 

34.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.875 

30.00 

28.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.00 

30.875 

34.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

50.50 

49.625 

58.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

242.50 

244.75 

249.50 

•*  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

#  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

**  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/7/94  11/30/94 

12/7/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

13.125 

13.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

15.375 

15.375 

18.833 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.86 

6.00 

5.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.50 

16.375 

17.75 

Reuters  Holdongs,  ADR  (c)  (e) 

45.00 

45.125 

38.8125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.875 

15.125 

16.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.625 

16.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.75 

13.75 

13.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.00 

23.00 

25.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8,  1994 

Prepared  for  E6fP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  Si  Co.  Inc. 


Editor  arrested, 
paper  shut  down 

Authorities  discover  founder  of  weekly 
newspaper  in  Texas  had  served  time 
for  felony  theft  and  violated  parole 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  TEXAS  NEWSPAPER  editor  has  been  thrown  into  jail 
and  his  newspaper  shut  down  after  authorities  discovered  an 
outstanding  arrest  warrant,  stemming  from  a  year-old  parole 
violation. 

Steve  Ramos,  founder  and  editor  of  the  weekly  Stinnett 
(Tex.)  Journal,  was  arrested  recently  after  authorities  in  a 
nearby  town  recognized  his  picture  in  an  Amarillo  News  fea¬ 
ture  that  profiled  the  Journal. 

According  to  the  arrest  warrant,  Ramos  failed  to  report 
to  his  parole  officer  in  September  1993.  He  had  been 
paroled  from  a  Texas  corrections  facility  in  September  1991 
after  being  sentenced  to  10  years  on  1985  and  1988  felony 
theft  charges. 

When  Texas  Ranger  Jim  Gillespie  recognized  Ramos  from 
the  Amarillo  News  feature,  he  decided  to  do  some  checking 
and  eventually  discovered  the  outstanding  arrest  warrant. 

“Back  in  the  early  ’80s,  he  was  doing  a  scam  here,  and  we 
caught  him  and  he  went  to  jail,”  Gillespie  said.  “If  somebody 
does  a  scam  like  that  once,  [1  want  to  know]  what  he’s  doing 
now,  knowing  his  past  history.” 

Gillespie  checked  with  colleagues,  and  “Lo  and  behold, 
there  he  was,”  he  said.  “I  was  pretty  surprised  because  his 
trouble  was  a  number  of  years  ago.” 

Warren  Zimmerman,  attorney  for  the  editor,  who  called 
Ramos  a  “pretty  creative  fella,”  said  that  in  the  1980s  Ramos 
spent  time  in  prison  for  writing  “hot  checks.” 

“Everybody  around  here  knew  Steve  had  had  some  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  1980s,  hut  didn’t  know  there  was  an  arrest  war¬ 
rant  out  for  him,”  Zimmerman  said. 

The  “so-called  parole  violation,”  he  added,  is  the  result  of 
“miscommunication.  Steve  wasn’t  hiding  anywhere.  He 
didn’t  know  anything  about  it,  and  neither  did  anyone  else.” 

Police  Chief  Randy  Hooks,  who  arrested  Ramos  at  the 
Journal  office,  said  that  Ramos  won  over  the  town  after 
starting  the  community’s  only  newspaper. 

The  police  official  was  completely  unaware  of  the  war¬ 
rant,  and  said  that  Ramos  “seemed  to  be  surprised”  when  he 
was  arrested  on  Sept.  28. 

“He  was  on  the  loose  for  about  a  year,”  Hooks  said.  “He 
would  come  down  and  talk  to  me  about  stories.  1  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  him.  He  wasn’t  committing  any  crimes  1 
could  see.” 

The  Journal  was  a  “real  good”  paper,  said  Hooks,  and 
published  its  first  edition  on  Sept.  2. 

Texas  law  stipulates  that  Ramos  must  remain  in  prison 
until  his  parole  revocation  hearing.  Meanwhile,  with  no  one 
at  the  helm,  the  Journal  has  closed  down.  The  Journal's 
equipment  has  been  put  into  storage,  and  Zimmerman  said 
that  the  future  of  the  newspaper  is  “indefinite.” 


“[Ramos’]  spirits  are  pretty  low.  He’s  been  on  an  emotion¬ 
al  roller  coaster  and  was  terribly  upset  when  this  happened,” 
the  attorney  added. 

While  the  editor  would  “like  to  start  it  up  again,  the  pub¬ 
licity  may  have  just  killed  him,”  Zimmerman  said. 

Record  food  drive 
a  success 

THE  RECORD  in  Bergen  County,  N.j.,  collected  $116,000 
worth  of  food  and  $16,000  in  cash  during  its  annual  Help 
Your  Hungry  Neighbors  food  drive,  benefiting  the  Center  for 
Food  Action  in  Englewood,  N.J.  BECT 
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Choosing  an 
interactive  partner 

Rocky  Mountain  News  and  U.S.  West  execs, 
Times  Mirror  and  Prodigy  chiefs ,  tell  why 
they  are  made  for  each  other 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IN  THESE  DAYS  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  interactive  services  and  media 
alliances,  companies  should  keep  one 
thought  uppermost:  Choose  your  part¬ 
ners  carefully. 

Tom  Thompson,  alliance  manager 
for  U.S.  West,  testified  to  that  effect  at 
the  Media  Alliances  Conference  in 
San  Diego,  telling  why  the  telephone 
company  joined  with  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  to  market  elec¬ 
tronic  classifieds. 

In  picking  the  News,  Thompson 


said,  U.S.  West  considered  its  size, 
market  strength  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  advertising  leader  in  its  market 
area.  It  also  had  demonstrated  sales  ca¬ 
pabilities,  plus  “compatible  vision  and 
objectives,”  he  added. 

At  the  same  time,  Thompson  said, 
the  News  needed  to  move  into  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery  of  information  and  pro¬ 
vide  added  value  service  to  advertisers. 
Similarly,  U.S.  West  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  its  traditional  business¬ 
es,  Thompson  noted. 

The  joint  operation  was  not  without 
its  problems,  he  said.  The  companies 
first  had  to  understand  each  other’s 
corporate  culture. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  discovering,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  accommodating  our 
respective  requirements,”  Thompson 
explained.  “Then,  we  had  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  differences  in  day-to-day 


pressures,  reach  mutual  agreement  on 
implementation  requirements  and 
schedules,  and  establish  deadlines.” 

This  was  largely  accomplished 
through  weekly  meetings  with  a  great 
deal  of  oversight  at  the  top  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  deadlines,  Thompson  recalled. 

Both  parties  sought  profits,  he  went 
on,  but  the  News  wanted  to  avoid  a 
lengthy  cash  flow  and  contribute  to 
the  venture  with  existing  resources. 
U.S.  West  considered  the  project  a 
stand-alone  investment  and  strove  to 
minimize  operation  costs,  Thompson 
added. 


“We  clearly  intend  to  make  money,” 
he  said. 

Thompson  described  the  cultural 
exchange  as  “very  beneficial,”  while  at 
the  same  time  educating  both  partners 
in  new  techniques  and  marketing  op¬ 
portunities. 

Gaylord  Whiting,  the  News’  vice 
president  for  finance  and  strategic 
planning,  said  one  big  advantage  for 
the  paper  is  that  U.S.  West  provides  all 
the  technology. 

The  News,  he  went  on,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  pulling  in  advertising,  the  entry 
of  which  is  all  mechanized. 

But  both  partners  will  share  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promoting  the  service  — 
as  well  as  in  splitting  of  the  profits. 

Whiting  said  the  News  picked  U.S. 
West  because  of  its  leadership  in  ad¬ 
vanced  technology,  especially  in  the 
area  of  interactive  communications. 


and  its  prominence  in  the  Denver  area 
markets. 

Expected  expenditures  were  another 
reason  for  linking  with  the  phone 
company,  Whiting  disclosed. 

“We  didn’t  go  into  this  with  a  lot  of 
resources  —  in  fact,  hardly  any  —  so 
we  needed  to  get  into  a  partnership 
where  we  would  not  have  to  put  out  a 
lot  of  capital  right  off  the  bat,”  he  said. 
“And  U.S.  West  has  a  lot  of  financial 
strength.” 

Even  though  the  News  was  not 
dumping  a  huge  amount  of  money  into 
the  joint  project,  U.S.  West’s  research 
turned  up  the  fact  that  the  paper  had 
run  4.3  million  ads  during  the  previous 
year. 

“We  considered  that  very  signifi¬ 
cant,”  Thompson  said.  “Even  if  we  turn 
a  few  of  those  into  electronic  [classi¬ 
fieds],  we’ll  be  doing  quite  well.” 

Another  conference  speaker,  Andy 
Sutcliffe,  president  of  Tele-Publishing 
Inc.,  a  voice  personals  service,  said  the 
alliances  that  work  do  so  because  a 
base  product  already  exists  that  has  the 
potential  for  successful  marketing. 

“The  parties  to  the  alliance  bring  to¬ 
gether  their  unique  talents  and 
strengths  to  make  that  product  even 
better  and  even  more  accessible  to  the 
customer,”  he  observed. 

Voice  personals,  which  put  singles  in 
contact  with  one  another  through  paid 
phone  calls,  are  offered  by  90%  of  the 
nation’s  100  largest  daily  newspapers, 
Sutcliffe  said. 

Tele-Publishing,  he  noted,  is  ex¬ 
panding  to  include  cable  and  online 
services.  He  cited  the  Fairfax  (Va.) 
Journal,  which  has  teamed  up  with  a 
local  cable  company.  Media  General, 
and  Tele-Publishing,  to  better  serve 
readers  and  cable  subscribers. 

Voice  personals  advertisers  can  have 
their  ads  appear  both  in  the  newspaper 
and  on  cable. 

In  addition,  Sutcliffe  said,  his  com¬ 
pany  has  become  allied  with  Prodigy  to 
manage  all  of  its  classified  ad  services, 
including  personals. 

Personals  advertisers,  he  pointed 
out,  can  choose  how  their  ads  appear 
—  in  print,  on  TV  or  on  line.  Respon¬ 
dents  can  decide  how  they  want  to  an¬ 
swer  the  ad  —  via  a  900  number,  debit 
cards,  interactive  television  or  on  line. 

Fred  Larson,  vice  president  for  new 
business  ventures  of  Prodigy  Services, 


“It  was  a  matter  of  discovering,  understanding  and 
accommodating  our  respective  requirements,” 
Thompson  explained. 
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a  co-sponsor  of  the  conference  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  and  the  Kelsey 
Group,  a  publishing  and  consulting 
firm,  said  the  current  number  of  media 
alliances  with  online  services  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  fraction  of  the  future  total. 

“The  trend  is  clear,”  Larson  ob¬ 
served.  One  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  such  partnerships,  he  added,  is  the 
fact  that  it’s  a  new  and  different  medi¬ 
um  in  which  “customers  can  talk  to 
you  immediately.” 

But  the  executive  also  cautioned 
against  raising  too  much  optimism, 
noting  that  interactive  services  today 
are  present  in  only  4.5%  of  U.S.  house¬ 
holds. 

“If  this  is  a  hallgame,  we  are  only  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the  first  inning,”  he 
said.  “But  alliances  allow  you  to  lever¬ 
age  your  strengths  without  costly  infra¬ 
structure  development  that  might  he 
wrong.” 

Also  on  the  plus  side,  Larson  con¬ 
tinued,  is  the  fact  that  online  has  be¬ 
come  much  easier  to  operate  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  getting 
cheaper,  giving  the  consumer  “much 
more  for  the  dollar.” 

As  Prodigy  began  looking  for  part¬ 
ners,  he  recalled,  newspapers  were  giv¬ 
en  high  priority,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  with  its  huge  market  area  be¬ 
came  a  key  target  for  the  firm. 

Victor  “Chip”  Perry,  the  Times’  vice 
president  for  new  business  develop¬ 
ment,  said  the  paper’s  partnership  with 
Prodigy  in  establishing  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  TimesLink  (E&P,  Nov.  12,  p. 
34)  seeks  to  draw  in  a  broad  new  audi¬ 
ence,  particularly  those  new  to  person¬ 
al  computing. 

The  Southern  California  service  of¬ 
fers  Times’  information,  ranging  from 
real  estate  prices  to  international  polit¬ 
ical  analysis.  It  makes  available  the  en¬ 
tire  content  of  the  Times,  hut  goes  be¬ 
yond  that  to  include  other  information 
sources  such  as  the  LA  Youth  newspa¬ 
per,  packages  from  various  museums 
on  their  major  displays,  and  college 
courses. 

So  far.  Perry  said,  TimesLink  has  at¬ 
tracted  few  advertisers,  hut  “on  the 
horizon  there  is  an  exciting  potential. 
The  initial  response  from  the  market¬ 
place  has  been  quite  positive.” 

In  creating  TimesLink,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  the  newspaper  hopes  to  extend 
and  build  its  natural  newspaper  fran¬ 
chise  by  deepening  its  relationship 
with  current  readers  and  advertisers, 
while  reaching  out  to  new  customers 
interested  in  receiving  information  in 


new.  ways. 

Also,  noting  that  the  Times’  pene¬ 
tration  is  comparatively  low.  Perry  said 
the  paper  seeks  to  regain  readers  “who 
have  fallen  away  from  reading  the 
Times  and  to  meet  customer  needs  not 
easily  addressed  with  print  products.” 

Perry  said  TimesLink  will  not  match 
the  newspaper’s  profits  at  any  time 
soon,  “but  we’re  optimistic  we  can  cre¬ 
ate  a  real  business  with  this  service.” 

The  speaker  said  the  Times  chose 
the  Prodigy  interactive  system  as  its 
partner  after  a  nine-month  search  in¬ 
volving  all  the  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
papers. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AMONG  THE  SOUVENIRS  given 
out  at  the  recent  National  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Journalists  Association  (NLGJA) 
convention  was  one  that  seemed  to 
mystify  many  attendees. 

The  thin  vinyl  pouch  emblazoned 


with  the  NLGJA  logo  needed  explain¬ 
ing,  conference  chair  Jennifer  Juarez 
Robles  announced  to  the  opening-day 
audience. 

“I’m  told  it’s  a  computer  disk  holder 
from  DQ  [Digital  Queers].  It’s  not  a 
condom  holder,”  the  managing  editor  of 
Colors  magazine  said. 

Gay  journalists,  it  turns  out,  appear 
to  be  no  more  geared  up  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  than  the  average 
newspaper  reporter  or  editor. 

“It’s  sort  of  surprising  to  me  how  low- 
tech  everybody  is.  1  would  have  thought 
with  computers  so  important  to  news¬ 
papers  that  there  would  be  much  more 
familiarity,”  said  Anita  Epler,  a  director 
ofDQ. 

Digital  Queers  is  a  San  Francisco- 
based  group  of  computer  professionals 
and  buffs,  who  are  working  to  raise  the 
technical  consciousness  of,  as  they  say, 
“gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgen- 


The  factors  that  led  to  the  final  de¬ 
cision,  Perry  explained,  were  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  interface  service  offered  by 
Prodigy  and  its  flexibility  that  enables 
the  Times  “to  customize  our  own  look 
and  feel.” 

The  arrangement  with  the  online 
company.  Perry  stated,  allows  the 
Times  to  maintain  independent  rela¬ 
tionships  with  readers  and  advertisers 
—  customers,  for  example,  can  select 
the  Times,  Prodigy,  or  both. 

Also,  the  newspaper  can  control 
prices  for  the  service  and  package  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  content  as  it  sees 
fit.  Perry  said. 


dered  civil  rights  organizations.” 

At  NLGJA,  Digital  Queers  spon¬ 
sored  guided  tours  of  on  line  computer 
services,  spreading  the  cyberspace 
gospel  with  humor  rather  than  jargon. 

“We’re  here,  we’re  queer,  we’ve  got  e- 
mail,”  read  one  of  the  T-shirts  on  sale  at 
the  organization’s  booth. 


In  some  ways,  DQ  had  its  work  cut 
out  for  it  at  the  Minneapolis  conven¬ 
tion.  Tom  Reilly,  a  DQ  co-tbunder  who 
led  the  NLGJA  seminars,  estimated 
that  only  5%  of  the  gay  journalists  at¬ 
tending  the  sessions  were  experienced 
with  on-line  searches.  “It  is  sort  of  heat¬ 
ing  up,  though,”  Epler  said.  Indeed,  NL¬ 
GJA  itself  already  has  what  Epler  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “huge  folder”  on  America 
Online.  DQ  will  be  helping  the  group 
compartmentalize  the  folder  because  it 
is  getting  unwieldy,  Epler  said. 

Cyberspace  is  a  great  environment 
for  gays  and  lesbians  —  and  especially 
for  journalists,  Epler  noted.  “It  is  such  a 
wonderful  and  empowering  experience,” 
she  said.  “I  couldn’t  imagine  being  a 
journalist  without  access  to  the  inter¬ 
net.” 

Digital  Queers  resides  on  the  inter¬ 
net  with  the  e-mail  address  of  digiqueers 
@  aol.com.  ■ES'P 


Making  cyberspace 
gay-friendly 


Cyberspace  is  a  great  environment  for  gays 
and  lesbians  —  and  especially  for  journalists^ 
Epler  noted. 
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Reporters  keep  in 
touch  with  students 
via  online  service 

Newspaper  in  Education  program  involves 
Orange  County  Register  and  three  schools 


by  M.L.  Stein 

REPORTERS  ARE  TELLING  their 
stories  to  school  kids  on  line  through  a 
bold  new  newspaper-in-education  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Orange  County  Register  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Dubbed  “Reggie,”  the  program  has 
kicked  off  by  serving  more  than  100  el¬ 
ementary  and  middle-school  students 
in  three  schools,  and  requests  from 
other  schools  are  pouring  in.  Reggie  is 
provided  through  Delphi  Internet  Ser¬ 
vices,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
Register  is  planning  other  services,  the 
paper  said. 

In  the  program’s  initial  effort,  teach¬ 


ers  used  their  modems  and  computers 
to  put  Register  reporter  Dan  Froomkin 
in  touch  with  the  students.  Froomkin 
discussed  his  recent  story  about  a  local 
professor’s  attempt  to  reforest  a  farm  in 
Costa  Rica.  The  youngsters  responded 
with  online  questions  about  deforesta¬ 
tion  and  animal  life  in  the  jungle. 

In  following  days,  science  writer 
Gary  Robbins  talked  about  sea  lions 
and  space,  and  political  reporter  Den¬ 
nis  Foley  briefed  the  students  on  the 
recent  gubernatorial  election. 

The  two-way  system  allows  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  type  in  questions  for  the  re¬ 
porters,  who  answer  on  line. 

Register  in  Education  director  Suzy 


Giraud,  a  former  teacher,  said  the 
youngsters  must  read  the  Register  be¬ 
fore  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  line  with 
the  paper’s  staff. 

“We  think  this  is  one  of  our  most  in¬ 
novative  projects,”  Giraud  added.  “In¬ 
terest  is  very  high.” 

She  said  20  more  schools  will  soon 
sign  up  for  the  program,  part  of  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  225  schools. 

Trisha  Marzolo,  a  middle-school 
teacher  who  put  two  of  her  journalism 
classes  on  line,  commented:  “The  kids 
really  liked  it.  Just  to  be  talking  through 
a  computer  with  somebody  else  —  they 
thought  that  was  amazing.” 

Eventually,  Giraud  said,  Reggie  will 
enable  students  and  teachers  to  ex¬ 
change  messages  on  educational  and 
county  issues. 

Register  staffer  Leah  Gentry  is  the 
editor  of  Reggie. 

Paramount  Pictures 
uses  Timeslink 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  HAS  used 
TimesLink,  the  new  Los  Angeles  Times 
online  service,  to  promote  one  of  its 
latest  movies.  Star  Trek  Generations. 

Paramount,  which  became  the  first 
studio  to  use  TimesLink  as  an  interac¬ 
tive  promotional  vehicle,  had  seven  ac¬ 
tivity  menus  on  the  system:  a  sweep- 
stakes  contest,  games,  trivia,  shopping 
opportunities,  photos,  a  bulletin  board 
and  background  information  on  the 
cast  and  crew,  all  in  full-color  graphics. 

TimesLink  customers  could  access 
Star  Trek  Generations  in  several  ways, 
such  as  clicking  into  the  service’s  Arts/ 
Entertainment  section  or  tapping  onto 
the  Movies  &  Video  part,  where  they 
will  enter  the  Star  Trek  universe. 

“TimesLink  is  an  exciting  way  for  the 
entertainment  industry  to  jump  on  the 
information  superhighway  today,”  said 
Times  advertising  director  Donna 
Freed.  “The  Times  is  creating  partner¬ 
ships  with  advertisers  to  get  their  mes¬ 
sages  out  in  ways  that  combine  interac¬ 
tivity,  technology  and  fun.” 

Arthur  Cohen,  president  of  world¬ 
wide  marketing  for  Paramount,  agreed. 

“As  the  information  superhighway 
becomes  more  user-friendly  and  its 
overall  reach  increases,  what  better  way 
to  promote  Star  Trek  Generations  than 
on  the  TimesLink  service,”  he  said. 

From  Nov.  21  through  Nov.  25,Times- 


Students  from  Newhart  Middle  School’s  journalism  class  in  Mission  Viejo  are  ask¬ 
ing  questions  on  the  new  Internet  “Reggie”  program.  The  computer  was  donated 
by  the  Orange  County  Register. 
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CyberSurfing 

French  Twist  on  the 
Digital  Bulletin  Board 

Potholes,  perturbations  and  predicaments 
on  the  information  superhighway: 

Most  visitors  to  Paris  are  satisfied  with  their  little  Eiffel 
Tower  souvenirs,  but  that’s  obviously  not  enough  for 
•Michael  Hayward,  who  seems  to  be  an  unusually  sen¬ 
timental  sort. 

“I’d  like  to  locate  a  source  for  the  benches  which  are  found 
everywhere  in  Paris  city  parks,”  he  wrote  in  a  recent  posting 
on  the  Internet  newsgroup  soc.culture. french.  “The  older  de¬ 
sign  .  .  .  [is]  shaped  like  an  elongated  ‘S’  with  narrow  ‘slats’ 
(roughly  square  in  cross  section)  running  lengthwise.  The  sup¬ 
ports  (legs^acks)  are  a  somewhat  ornately  designed  cast  iron. 
As  I  recall,  these  benches  are  (always?)  painted  a  distinctive 
shade  of  high  gloss  deep  green. . . .  Has  anyone  else  got  fond 
memories  of  these  benches?  Has  anyone  else  made  an  attempt 
to  track  down  a  source?” 

From  France,  Olivier  Clary  responded  with  the  lyrics  of  a 
popular  song;  “Les  amoureux  qui  s’becotent  sur  les  bancs  pub¬ 
lics/  bancs  publics/  bancs  publics/ en  s’foutant  pas  mal  du  r’gard 
oblique/  des  passants  honteux.”  (“The  lovers  kissing  on  the 
public  benches/  the  public  benches/  the  public  benches/  don’t 
give  a  damn  about  the  nasty  glances/  of  the  shameful  pass- 
ersby.”) 

Parisian  Gregory  Miezelis,  however,  actually  had  an  an¬ 
swer:  The  first  place  to  look,  said  Miezelis,  is  Les  Domaines, 
a  French  government  agency  that  auctions  off  surplus  equip¬ 
ment.  He  also  suggested  checking  the  Paris  flea  market’s  many 
antique  dealers.  Hayward  is  not  alone  in  his  love  for  the  park 
benches,  Miezelis  said:  “There  are  some  available,  but  they  are 
quite  sought  after  <g>  [grin].”  Selling  price?  About  950  francs 
plus  10  percent  tax,  or  roughly  $200,  although  cybernaut 
Miezelis  said  he  saw  one  sold  at  auction  for  only  350  francs.  A 
word  of  warning  from  Miezelis:  “Such  a  park  bench  is  really 
heavy  <g>.” 

— Evan  Roth 
(evan7@aol.com) 

GETTING  THERE;  Once  you’ve  gained  access  to  the  Internet,  go  to  Usenet 
or  Newsgroups  and  type:  soc.culture.french.  On  America  Online,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  go  to  the  Go  To  menu,  click  on  Keyword  and  type  in  Newsgroups. 
At  the  Newsgroups  menu,  click  on  the  Expert  Add  icon.  Type  in 
soc.culture.french  in  the  blank  space  and  click  Add.  When  asked  if  you 
want  to  add  the  Newsgroups,  click  Yes  When  the  menu  returns,  click  on  the 
My  Newsgroups  icon,  and  you  will  see  soc.culture.french  added  to  the 
list.  Double-click  on  it  and  you’re  there. 


Those  park 
benches  in 
Paris  — 
there’s  just 
something 
about  them. 
(“Le  Banc " 
by  Ciaude 
Monet,  1873.) 

They  Want  His  mtv.com 

Adam  Curry  wants  his  mtv.com. 

Curry,  a  longtime  video  jock  for  MTV,  set  up  a  music- 
news  bulletin  board  on  the  Internet  a  year  ago,  using  his  home 
computer  and  the  address  mtv.com.  Now  he’s  being  sued  by 
his  ex-employer  for  copyright  infringement. 

Curry  uses  mtv.com  to  dish  industry  gossip  (“cybersleaze,” 
he  calls  it),  and  offers  concert  schedules,  band  interviews 
and  commentary.  He  estimates  35,000  log-ins  daily.  Many 
of  those  users  are  now  following  the  saga  of  Curry  vs.  MTV — 
from  Curry’s  viewpoint  only.  The  cable  music  network,  which 
prides  itself  on  up-to-the-minute  hipness,  isn’t  “jacked  into 
the  net,”  as  Curry  put  it  in  a  recent  missive  to  his  supporters. 

The  on-line  faithful  have  been  flaming  MTV  as  “totally 
lame”  and  “a  pitiful  network  of  corporate  pigs.”  Wrote  a  user 
named  Daredevil:  “DON’T  LET  THE  LAMERS  GET  YOU 
DOWN!” 

Curry  claims  mtv.com  began  with  the  “blessing  and  sup¬ 
port”  of  MTV  execs,  but  after  he  resigned  April  25,  “things 
got  ugly.”  (It  probably  didn’t  help  that  Curry  posted  a  resig¬ 
nation  letter  on  the  Internet  accusing  MTV  of  selling  out  the 
“M”  in  its  name.)  In  federal  court  in  Manhattan  last  week, 
MTV’s  lawyers  argued  for  an  injunction  against  Curry’s  use 
of  mtv.com.  Further  hearings  are  scheduled. 

“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Adam’s  departure,”  says  an 
MTV  spokeswoman.  “We’ve  tried  unsuccessfully  for  a  year 
to  get  Adam  to  stop  using  the  MTV  trademark  to  market  his 
services.”  Said  the  defiant  Curry  in  e-mail:  “mtv.com  will 
always  exist  on  the  net.” 

— Richard  Leiby 
leiby@aol.com 

GETTING  THERE:  To  follow  the  Curry  case  using  America  Online,  select 
keyword  Internet;  then  select  WAIS  &  Gopher  databases:  then  select 
category  Music;  then  select  Adam  Curry’s  Gopher. 

Found  something  intriguing,  improbable,  insane  or  especially 
useful  on  the  Net?  Tip  Karen  Mason  Marrero  (kmarrero@aol.com) 
or  Joel  Garreau  (garreau@well.sf.ca.us). 


A  new  weekly  column  on  the 

Cos  Angeles  ©irnes 

newsservice 
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Interactive  Communications 


Link  users  were  able  to  take  part  in  a 
question-and-answer  forum  with  the 
film’s  producer,  Rick  Berman,  via  the 
“On  the  Bridge”  bulletin  board. 

Launched  Oct.  26,  TimesLink  cur- 
rently  has  thousands  of  screens  offering 
the  content  of  the  daily  Times,  plus 
comprehensive  information  on  enter¬ 
tainment,  recreation,  sports,  shopping, 
education,  career  opportunities,  local 
government  programs  and  historical 
news  archives. 

It  is  delivered  over  the  Prodigy  net¬ 
work  at  a  monthly  fee  of  $6.95  for  non- 
Prodigy  subscribers  and  $4.95  for  those 
who  are. 

Lawsuit  tests 
online  libel 

PRODIGY  SERVICES  CO.,  the  con¬ 
sumer  online  information  company, 
has  agreed  to  censor  one  of  its  electron¬ 
ic  bulletin  boards  and  to  look  for  who¬ 
ever  posted  a  message  there  accusing  a 
Long  Island  investment  bank  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law. 

Prodigy,  a  joint  venture  of  IBM  and 
Sears,  agreed  to  seek  the  offender  as 
part  of  a  $100-million  suit  filed  in  state 
court  in  Nassau  County  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  firm  Stratton  Oakmont,  based  in 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  and  its  president, 
Daniel  M.  Porush. 

Also  named  in  the  libel  and  negli¬ 
gence  case  was  Key  West,  Fla.,  resident 
David  Lusby,  a  former  Prodigy  employ¬ 
ee  who  claimed  his  Prodigy  account  was 
inactive  and  had  been  used  surrepti¬ 
tiously  by  others. 

The  case  poses  the  question  of  what 
liability  online  system  operators  face 
for  defamatory  messages  posted  by 
users. 

One  precedent  was  set  in  the  1991 
decision  in  Cubby  vs.  CompuServe,  in 
which  a  federal  judge  held  that  Com¬ 
puServe  was  no  more  accountable  for 
messages  posted  than  a  bookstore  was 
responsible  for  the  contents  of  books  it 
sells. 

In  the  Prodigy  case,  a  message  in  late 
October  on  the  Money  Talk  bulletin 
board  said,  “The  end  of  Stratton  Oak¬ 
mont  will  finally  come  this  week.”  Car¬ 
rying  Lusby’s  name,  the  message  said 
Porush  was  “soon  to  be  proven  crimi¬ 
nal,”  and  the  investment  firm  “will  close 
this  week.” 

The  message  said  Stratton  Oakmont 


Providence  Journal 
plans  to  spin  off 
its  cable  holdings 


managed  a  stock  offering  for  the 
Solomon-Page  Group  Ltd.,  which  dis¬ 
closed  the  day  after  the  offering  that  it 
had  lost  a  major  customer  and  revenue 
source. 

“This  is  fraud,  fraud,  fraud,  and  crim¬ 
inal!”  the  message  said. 

Stratton  Oakmont  denied  any 
wrongdoing. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  at 
a  hearing  Nov.  14,  Prodigy  agreed  to 
censor  any  messages  about  Stratton 
Oakmont  or  Solomon-Page,  to  screen 
Money  Talk  messages  for  three  months, 
to  find  the  person  who  posted  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  to  report  to  the  court  how 
messages  are  processed. 

End  of  the 
world  —  on 
the  Internet 

SOMETIMES  IT’S  EASY  to  identify  a 
newspaper  just  by  checking  the  front¬ 
page  headline. 

Participants  in  a  recent  forum  on  the 
Internet  came  up  with  a  list  of  head¬ 
lines  that  various  publications  might 
use  to  announce  the  end  of  the  world 
in  their  own,  unmistakable  style. 

Wall  Street  Journal:  “Dow  Jones 
Plummets  As  World  Ends.” 

New  York  Times:  “Turmoil  in 
Mideast  As  World  Ends.” 

New  York  Post:  “Nude  Coed  Found 
as  World  Ends.” 

DSA  Today:  “We’re  Dead.” 

Washington  Post:  “Republicans’  Tri¬ 
umph  Short-Lived  as  World  Ends.” 

The  Boston  Herald:  “HUB  MAN 
KILLED  IN  NYC  BLAST.” 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  “Bay  Area 
Lifestyles  Decline  as  World  Ends.” 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian:  “World 
Ends:  jOA,  PG&E  Conspiracies  Held 
Responsible.” 

Los  Angeles  magazine:  “Five  Great 
Places  to  Be  When  the  World  Ends 
(And  Ten  Very  Special  Spots  to  Eat).” 

Mother  Jones:  “The  End  of  the 
World:  Who  Profits?” 

Money:  “Ten  Great  Extremely  Short¬ 
term  Investments.” 

People:  “Charles  and  Diana:  It’s  Real¬ 
ly  Over.” 

Playboy:  Girls  of  the  Apocalypse.” 

National  Enquirer:  “Oj  &  Nicole,  To¬ 
gether  Again.” 

Weekly  World  News:  “We  Told  You 
So.” 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  CO.,  par¬ 
ent  of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal^ 
Bulletin,  has  agreed  to  sell  its  cable  TV 
holdings  to  Boston-based  Continental 
Cablevision  Inc.  in  a  transaction  valued 
at  $1.4  billion. 

The  deal  calls  for  Continental  to  pay 
$645  million  in  stock  and  assume  $755 
million  in  debt,  and  for  Providence 
Journal  Co.  shareholders  to  exchange 
their  shares  for  Continental  shares  and 
receive  new  Providence  Journal  Co. 
shares. 

Journal  Co.  will  remain  closely  held 
while  Continental,  now  privately  held, 
will  become  public. 

The  Journal  Co.’s  cable  holdings, 
which  it  began  to  acquire  in  1969  and 
built  into  the  nation’s  16th  largest  oper¬ 
ation,  include  750,000  subscribers  in 
Florida,  New  England,  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Minnesota. 

Journal  Co.  chairman  and  CEO 
Stephen  Hamblett  said  the  company 
was  “repositioning”  to  expand  in  news¬ 
papers,  broadcast  TV  and  video  pro¬ 
gramming,  while  the  deal  allows  share¬ 
holders  to  remain  in  cable  through 
Continental. 

Journal  Co.  will  buy  out  its  partner  in 
five  TV  stations,  giving  it  full  owner¬ 
ship  of  nine  stations.  It  manages  two 
others. 

For  Continental,  the  third  largest 
U.S.  cable  operator,  the  acquisition  fol¬ 
lows  announcements  of  joint  cable  ven¬ 
tures  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  Sin¬ 
gapore. 

It  also  is  an  investor  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  company.  Teleport  Com¬ 
munications  Group. 

The  deal  is  subject  to  regulatory,  legal 
and  shareholder  approvals  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  in  mid-1995. 

Journal  Co.  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  Trygve  Myhren  said  the 
company  was  looking  to  buy  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  It  already  has  shoppers 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is 
active  in  cable  TV  programming  and  is 
developing  an  online  service  at  the 
Journal-Bulletin  in  conjunction  with 
Prodigy. 

Myhren  said  Journal  Co.  share  will 
profit  handsomely  from  the  company’s 
cable  investments.  BECT 
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Chopping  churn 
in  Victoria,  Tex* 

Steady  communication  helps  cut  subscriber  stops 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHEN  NEWSPAPER  circulation  na¬ 
tionwide  declined  recently,  the  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Advocate  trumpeted  the  news  in 
letters  to  advertisers  —  along  with  its 
own  record-high  circulation  numbers. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  advertisers 
about  developments,  in  letters  issued 
as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  month, 
is  just  one  result  of  the  family-owned 
paper’s  circulation  retention  drive. 

The  Advocate,  with  43,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  46,000  Sunday,  usually  has 
good  news  for  advertisers  because  its 
proprietors  have  a  “passion  for  cus¬ 
tomers,”  marketing  director  Jim 
Blankenship  said  at  a  session  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

The  executive  discussed  methods 
used  to  reduce  churn,  defined  as  the 
number  of  new  subscribers  that  have  to 
be  signed  in  a  year  to  replace  lost  ones 
and  keep  circulation  even. 

While  churn  hovers  around  50%  at 
the  average  newspaper  —  and  up  to 
66%  at  the  majority  of  papers  of  over 
50,000  circulation,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  by  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (NAA)  —  the  Advo¬ 
cate  has  cut  churn  to  24%,  from  39%, 
in  just  six  months,  Blankenship  said. 

The  secret,  he  noted,  is  “nothing 
earth-shattering.  It’s  just  keeping  in 
touch  with  customers.” 

Mainly,  the  Advocate  has  refined 
proven  practices  of  communicating 
with  and  serving  customers  —  readers 
and  advertisers. 

The  NAA  study  showed  newspapers 
can  cut  churn  by  retaining  circulation 
district  managers,  establishing  distrib¬ 
ution  centers,  operating  strong  news- 
paper-in-education  programs  and 
training  staff. 


Besides  systematically  ensuring  that 
subscribers  get  their  paper  every  day, 
the  Advocate’s  efforts  center  on  com¬ 
municating  regularly  with  readers  and 
advertisers,  with  the  theory  being, 
“You  can’t  give  too  much  information 
to  your  clients.” 

It  is  a  philosophy  learned  under  the 
tutelage  of  Walter  Hussman,  whose 
Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock  re¬ 
bounded  from  near  death  to  overtake 
and  eventually  bury  the  longtime  mar¬ 
ket  leader,  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  Advocate  hammers  home  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  letters  and  house  ads  that 
the  paper  is  successful  and  growing  and 
that  advertising  in  it  is  good  business. 

It  also  methodically  communicates 
with  subscribers,  using  computers  to 
generate  a  series  of  personalized  letters 
to  new  readers,  who  initially  get  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  guide  brochure  listing  phone 
numbers  at  the  paper. 

First,  subscribers  receive  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  circulation  manager,  wel¬ 
coming  them  and  listing  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  to  call  if  they  don’t  get  their  paper 
by  6  a.m. 

A  week  later,  they  get  a  letter  from 


managing  editor  Jim  Bishop,  who 
thanks  them  for  subscribing  and  offers 
his  phone  number  for  comments  and 
suggestions. 

After  another  week,  subscribers  get 
a  third  letter,  this  time  from  Blanken¬ 
ship,  who  informs  them  of  the  money 
they  can  save  through  Sunday  coupons 
and  ad  inserts  and  offers  them  a  free 
classified  ad. 

About  100  new  subscribers  a  month 
accept  the  free  offer,  extended  as  a 
classified  promotion,  Blankenship 
said. 

A  week  later,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  John  M.  Roberts  writes  to  reassure 
subscribers  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
“purchase”  of  170  dedicared  Advocate 
employees.  Roberts  includes  names 
and  phone  numbers  of  key  newspaper 
employees. 

And,  if  all  that  doesn’t  work,  sub¬ 
scribers  who  become  former  sub¬ 
scribers  get  a  letter,  too,  this  one  apol¬ 
ogizing  for  having  disappointed  them 
and  offering  a  week  of  home  delivery 
for  free  as  an  incentive  to  subscribe 
again.  - 

Los  Angeles  Times’ 
Nuestro  Tempo 
one  year  old 

NUESTRO  TIEMPO,  THE  weekly 
Spanish-language  tabloid  published  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  celebrated  its 
one-year  anniversary  in  November. 

The  tabloid  replaced  a  four-year-old, 
bilingual  broadsheet  that  appeared  15 
times  a  year. 
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Newsoeoiie  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Elana  Winsberg 


Laura  Vecsey 


Bruce  Johnson 


Thomas  Foster 


Elana  Winsberg,  a  photo  editor  at 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  named 
photo  and  graphics  editor  at  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post'Intelligencer. 

Laura  Vecsey,  lead  sports  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  Albany  TimeS'Union,  was 
appointed  a  columnist  on  the  sports 
staff  in  Seattle. 

Jim  Merriss,  editor  at  the  former 
Morning  Nevus,  Springdale,  Ark.,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Morning  News  of  Northwest  Arkansas, 
the  product  of  a  merger  between  the 
News  and  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Morning  News,  Rogers,  Ark.,  effective 
Nov.  1. 

Rusty  Turner,  editor  at  the  Rogers 
paper,  takes  over  as  managing  editor  of 
the  newly  created  paper. 

Thomas  Foster,  a  former  consultant 
to  New  York  Newsday,  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  and  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  president  and  CEO  of  the 


Southwest  Ohio  Strategic  Marketing 
Group  of  Thomson  Newspapers. 

Jim  Willso,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Newark 
Star 'Ledger. 

He  succeeds  Mort  Pyo,  who,  after 
32  years  at  the  helm  of  the  paper,  is  re¬ 
tiring  Jan.  1. 

Willse  has  been  heading  a  New- 
house  Newspapers  task  force  research¬ 
ing  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  newspapers  in  the  rapidly 
changing  world  of  technology. 

Mika  Huol,  circulation  director  at 
the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  NewS'Press,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  Gannett  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Raphael  Calls,  director  of  corporate 
planning  for  Saudi  Research  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Group,  a  holding  company  that 
publishes  four  daily  newspapers  and  nine 


newspapers,  has  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  editor  and  vice  president  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International. 

Jane  Magnesen,  accounting  and  of¬ 
fice  manager  at  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa) 
Express,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Robert  Rewland  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Atlanta  sales  manager  for  Metro- 
Suburbia  Inc.,  sales  representative  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers. 

He  succeeds  Leonard  DeLeach, 
who  is  retiring. 

Susan  Shipp  was  named  sales  as¬ 
sociate  at  the  Atlanta  office. 

Charles  McGrath,  deputy  editor  at 
the  New  Yorker,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view. 

Bruce  Johnson,  metro  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  circulation  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 

Mark  Hvidsten,  sports  copy  editor  at 
the  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  graphics  editor. 

Barry  Obenchain,  news  editor, 
was  named  to  the  new  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

Gary  PiHs,  customer  service  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  has  been 
promoted  to  alternate  delivery  systems 
manager. 

Jeff  Urban,  sports  marketing  manag¬ 
er  at  USA  Today,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  sales  and  marketing. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Happy  endings 


ne  of  journalism’s  worst  legacies 
is  the  lack  of  attention  to  endings.  It’s 
the  continuing  curse  responsible  for  all 
those  stories  that  cook  along  nicely 
and  then  just  stop. 

No  bang.  No  whimper.  Only  a  jar¬ 
ring  halt  that  leaves  readers  wondering 
what  happened. 

The  legacy  probably  flows  from  the 
inverted  pyramid,  which  packages  news 
in  descending  order  of  importance. 
Why  fuss  over  the  least  important  line 
in  the  entire  story? 

But  the  inverted  pyramid  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  form  in  American 
journalism,  which  means  that  it’s  no 
excuse  for  the  truncated  endings  that 
are  standard  practice  around  a  lot  of 
newsrooms.  After  all,  the  ending  is  the 
reader’s  last  taste  of  the  story.  If  it’s 
sour,  it  ruins  the  whole  meal. 

Good  endings  take  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  forms,  of  course,  and  no  simple 
formula  guarantees  a  satisfying  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  most  strong  finales  fall  into  a 
few  broad  categories. 

Some  of  the  best  loop  back  to  the 
beginning.  An  ending  that  harks  back 
to  the  story’s  lead  is  particularly  satisfy¬ 
ing  because  it  closes  a  circle,  tying  the 
whole  story  together  and  creating  a 
true  sense  of  completion.  Paul  The¬ 
roux’s  The  Great  Railway  Bazaar  is  a 
classic  example  —  the  last  paragraph  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first. 

In  addition,  a  story  kicker  should 
snap  to  a  close.  If  the  last  word  has 
only  a  single  syllable  and  ends  with  a 
hard  consonant,  so  much  the  better. 

Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  senior  editor  for 
writing  and  staff  development  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  —  identified  by 
publication,  date  and  page  —  at  1 320 
S.W.  Broadway,  Port/nnd,  Ore.  97201. 


Writers  with  an  ear  for  endings  close 
with  words  like  “cold”  or  “hat”  or 
“dead.” 

There’s  also  something  to  be  said  for 
the  ending  that  contains  the  story’s 
most  memorable  line  or  image.  Henry 
Morton  Stanley  saved  his  most  famous 
line  —  “Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume.” 
—  for  the  ending  of  his  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  story  on  his  quest  for  the  lost  Scot¬ 
tish  physician. 

In  addition  to  providing  emphasis 
for  important  points,  good  endings  of¬ 
ten  have  a  startling  quality. 

“The  perfect  ending  should  take  the 
reader  slightly  by  surprise,”  says  noted 
newspaperman  William  Zinsser  in  his 
book  On  Writing  Well,  “and  yet  seem 
exactly  right  to  him.” 

1C 

■^kickers  that  loop  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  to  some  seminal  point  early 
in  the  story  startle  by  reminding  read¬ 
ers  of  what  they  read  earlier  and  con¬ 
fronting  them  with  the  sudden  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  story  has  come  full  circle. 
Other  stories  surprise  by  coming  out  of 
left  field  with  a  clever  —  but  totally 
unexpected  —  line.  Dave  Barry  is  a 
master  of  the  technique,  as  illustrated 
by  this  column  kicker: 

“[T]he  younger  generations  today 
are  already  so  conservative  they  make 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  look  like  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  What  I’m  wondering  is,  what 
will  they  be  like  when  they’re  our  age  ? 
Will  they,  too,  change  their  political 
philosophy?  Will  millions  of  young  ur¬ 
ban  professionals  turn  50  and  all  of  a 
sudden  start  turning  into  left-wing 
anti-establishment  hippies,  smoking 
pot  on  the  racquetball  court  and 
putting  Che  Guevara  posters  up  in  the 
conference  room  and  pasting  flower 
decals  all  over  their  cellular  tele¬ 
phones?  It  will  be  an  exciting  time  to 
look  forward  to.  I  plan  to  be  dead.” 


Puns  and  wordplay  can  introduce 
the  element  of  surprise,  too.  A  story  on 
new  types  of  disposable  diapers  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  diapers  don’t  really  sig¬ 
nal  any  great  gain  for  the  environment. 
“A  new  diaper,”  said  the  writer, 
“doesn’t  always  mean  a  change.” 

TT  he  most  natural  endings  simply 
complete  the  cycle  that  formed  the  sto¬ 
ry’s  underlying  structure.  The  story  of  a 
life  ends  with  a  death.  The  story  of  a 
visit  with  an  interesting  character  ends 
with  the  visit’s  conclusion.  The  story  of 
“A  Day  in  the  Life  ...”  ends  with  the 
close  of  day. 

Most  good  endings  also  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  rhythm.  They  typically  begin  with 
a  clause  or  long  phrase,  followed  by  a 
short  attribution,  interjection  or  ap- 
positive. 

Then,  they  dash  offstage  with  a  final 
clause  that  has  a  soaring  quality. 

A  short  quotation  with  an  attribu¬ 
tion  at  the  first  natural  pause  fits  the 
form  perfectly. 

Note  this  typical  quote  kicker  for  a 
news  feature:  “You  know,”  said  Bradley, 
bending  close  as  if  sharing  a  big  secret, 
“I  think  I  love  this  job.” 

Good  endings  also  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  weight  —  substance 
that  brings  them  into  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  story. 

Carol  McCabe,  a  prize-winning 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin  feature 
writer,  once  said  a  story  with  a  strong 
lead  and  a  strong  conclusion  is  “like 
some  kind  of  basket  where  you’ve  got 
to  have  a  handle  at  both  ends.” 

And  that,  in  the  end,  may  be  the 
most  critical  element  in  a  satisfying 
conclusion.  It  is  balance,  after  all,  that 
creates  the  harmony  found  in  most  art. 
When  everything  clicks  into  place,  a 
story  assumes  a  kind  of  pleasing  sym¬ 
metry.  It  just  feels  right.  BE^P 
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In  Brief 


Tribune  buys  into 
minority  broadcaster 

TRIBUNE  CO.  SAID  it  is  acquiring 
45%  of  Qwest  Broadcasting,  a  start-up 
company  formed  by  musician  Quincy 
Jones  and  other  minorities  to  acquire 
TV  and  radio  stations. 

Qwest  also  announced  its  purchase 
of  WATL-TV  Channel  36  in  Atlanta  for 
about  $150  million  and  WNOL-TV 
Channel  38  in  New  Orleans  for  $17 
million. 

The  majority  of  Qwest  is  controlled 
by  a  limited  partnership,  whose  general 
partners  include  Jones,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Qwest;  Willie  D.  Davis,  busi¬ 
nessman  and  former  football  player; 
“Soul  Train”  producer  Don  Cornelius; 
and  syndicated  talk-show  host  Geraldo 
Rivera. 

Tribune  is  investing  through  its  Tri¬ 
bune  Broadcasting  unit,  which  owns 
TV  stations  in  both  markets  and  will 
provide  backshop  services,  such  as  ac¬ 
counting,  to  both  Qwest  stations. 

Miami  Herald 
cutting  jobs 

RISING  NEWSPRINT  PRICES  have 
prompted  the  Miami  Herald  to  cut  30 
to  40  jobs  throughout  its  work  force. 

The  paper  said  it  would  reduce  its 
2,500-employee  payroll  through  attri¬ 
tion  and  buyouts  over  the  next  few 
months. 

The  newsroom  staff  of  560  is  being 
cut  by  11. 

Employees  in  targeted  positions  are 
being  offered  two  weeks’  pay  per  year  of 
tenure,  or  jobs  paying  less. 

Publisher  David  Lawrence  Jr.  said 
newsprint  prices  were  projected  by  a 
jump  of  30%  next  year,  potentially  rais¬ 
ing  the  Herald’s  costs  by  $15  million. 

Newspaper  plant 
‘donated’  to  city 
for  museum  space 

THE  LITTLE  ROCK  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat'Gazette  publisher  is  giving  the  city 
what  amounts  to  100  years  of  free  rent 
in  a  deal  to  turn  an  old  printing  and 


production  facility  into  a  science  and 
history  museum,  the  paper  said. 

Under  an  agreement.  Little  Rock 
Newspapers  Inc.  would  collect  $236,000 
annually  for  use  of  the  41,000-square- 
foot  space.  The  company  would  then 
turn  around  and  donate  the  proceeds  to 
the  museum. 

The  city  is  expected  to  provide  about 
$4  million  toward  improving  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  establishing  the  museum,  part 
of  a  downtown  revitalization  project. 

API  names 
six  to  board 

SIX  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 
have  been  named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va. 

Those  elected  to  the  three-year  posi¬ 
tions  are  William  Ardell,  president/ 
CEO,  Southam  Inc.;  Alberto  Ibarguen, 
executive  vice  president-operations, 
NewsdayINew  York  Newsday;  Phillip 
Meek,  president/publishing  group.  Cap¬ 
ital  Cities/ABC;  Richard  Myers,  presi¬ 
dent/CEO,  Ottaway  Newspapers;  Karin 
Winner,  executive  editor,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune;  and  William 
Woo,  editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Print,  TV  to  be 
included  in 
awards  competition 

PRINT  AND  TELEVISION  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  first  time  in  the  1995 
Media  Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
People  with  Disabilities. 

The  categories  are  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements  (radio,  television  and 
print)  and  public  affairs  materials  (ra¬ 
dio,  TV,  articles,  series  and  special  fea¬ 
tures),  as  well  as  advertising. 

Awards  are  given  to  those  in  print 
and  broadcast  media  who  portray  dis¬ 
abled  people  as  dignified  and  equal  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  competition  is  open  to  radio, 
television,  newspapers,  magazines,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  agencies. 

Entry  forms  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  committee  at  1331  F  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


Nossiter  prize 
established 
at  Dartmouth 

THE  FAMILY  OF  the  late  longtime 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
reporter  Bernard  Nossiter  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  award  in  his  name  at  his  alma 
mater,  Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover, 
N.H. 

The  Nossiter  Prize,  which  will  carry 
$1,000  and  will  be  presented  annually, 
is  designed  to  promote  “sound  and  in¬ 
dependent  reporting”  among  under¬ 
graduates. 

Dow  Jones  fund 
contributes  to 
journalism  education 

THE  DOW  JONES  Newspaper  Fund 
board  has  approved  $593,000  in  grants 
to  operate  programs  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  and  educators  next  year. 

Projects  getting  funding  include  a 
newspaper-editing  intern  program,  an 
electronic  editing  fellowship  and  mi¬ 
nority  high-school  journalism  work¬ 
shops. 

Stock  buyback 

NEWS  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
which  owns  weeklies  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  a  start-up  on 
Capitol  Hill,  has  authorized  buying 
back  up  to  1  million  shares  of  its  com¬ 
mon  stock.  In  mid-November,  the 
stock,  traded  on  Nasdaq,  was  selling  for 
under  $3  a  share. 

Holiday  special 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  kicked  off  the 
holiday  season  early  this  year  with  NY- 
C/iristmas,  an  oversized  magazine  filled 
with  editorial  and  advertising  planned 
around  the  holidays. 

The  68-page  magazine  was  included 
with  the  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  issue  of  the 
Times.  NYChristmas  featured  a  guide  to 
gift  wrapping,  gingerbread  houses,  hol¬ 
iday  flowers,  car  services,  restaurant 
takeout,  and  personal  shoppers,  as  well 
as  charitable  organizations. 
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LXEA 


ONIY.BY  DUPONT 


Start  with  LYCRA*  in  CAPS.  Or  use  quotes,  italics  or 
another  distinguishing  technique.  But  always  with  a 
capital  “L”  (it’s  a  proper  name).  And  the  ®  to  say  it’s  a 
registered  trademark.  Then  follow  with  “spandex”  at  least 
once  to  tell  everyone  it  is  our  brand  of  spandex  fiber. 

Like  this: 

LYCRA®  spandex  ^ 

LYCRA®  Brand  has  become  a  hallmark  of  fit,  flexibility,  ' 
comfort  and  shape  retention  in  quality  products. 

By  using  our  name  correctly  you  help  protect  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  this  valuable  DuPont  property -for 
DuPont  and  all  those  who  use  it:  yarn  spinners,  mills, 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers. 

And  for  that  you  have  our  love  and  appreciation. 

If  you  have  any  proper-use  questions,  phone 
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In  The  Beginning 
Was  The  Story 


by  Denny  Bonavita 


Denny  Bonavita  is  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Courier-Express/TriCounty 
Sunday  in  DuBois,  Pa. 

WE  TELL  STORIES. 

Much  more  is  involved  in  modern 
journalism,  but  it  all  comes  down  to 
that  essential  function.  Be  it  Clinton- 
omics  or  the  county  court,  storytelling 
is  the  thread  of  understanding  that 
gives  value  to  our  work.  Break  that 
thread,  and  journalism  becomes  just 
another  primal  scream,  one  more  Ger- 
aldo  in  the  ozone. 

The  brand  recognition  inherent  in 
trademarks  can  be  vital  to  us.  What 
sports  copy  editor  could  afford  confu¬ 
sion  about  “Cowboys”?  If  Major 
League  Baseball  anointed  an  expan¬ 
sion  team  with  that  moniker,  headline 
writers  would  quit  in  droves.  “Cow¬ 
boys”  is  the  National  Football  League 
team  in  Dallas,  period.  We  needn’t  ex¬ 
plain,  we  needn’t  declaim.  We  just 
write  “Cowboys,”  and  get  straight  to 


Emmett,  Troy  and  the  boys. 

So  we  have  a  vested  interest  in  pro¬ 
tecting  trademarks.  They  provide  clari¬ 
ty  and  economy  of  expression. 

But  our  main  job  is  to  tell  stories  — 
our  own  stories  and  the  stories  of  oth¬ 
er  people. 

Suppose  a  witness  testifies  in  court 
that  the  purse-snatcher  zoomed  up  to 
the  woman  on  “Rollerblades,”  knocked 
her  down  and  skated  away.  Does  the 
reporter  alter  the  quotation  to  note 
that  “Rollerblades”  is  a  brand  of  in¬ 
line  wheeled  skates? 

If  readers  understand  “Rollerblades” 
more  clearly  than  “in-line  wheeled 
skates,”  what’s  a  writer  to  do? 

In  my  judgment,  we  tell  the  story 
and  respond  politely  to  the  lawyer’s  let¬ 
ter  with  a  suggestion  that  the  company 
increase  its  brand-identification  adver¬ 


tising.  When  we  report  about  what  is 
said,  we  do  just  that. 

When  we  describe,  we  have  some 
leeway.  But  we  alter  the  phrasing  of 
those  whose  speech  we  transcribe  at 
our  own  peril,  because  they  know  what 
they  said,  and  they  read  us  to  see 
whether  we  got  it  right,  and  if  we 
didn’t  get  their  words  right,  what  is  it 
that  we  do  get  right? 

Actually,  “Rollerblades”  presents 
hardly  any  problem.  That  new-tech 
word  entered  the  language  at  the  same 
time  as  its  new-tech  product  appeared. 

What  does  present  a  problem  is  the 
propensity  of  profit-makers  to  glom 
onto  perfectly  ordinary  phrases  as 
trademarks.  “Where’s  the  beef”  could 
be  a  valid  idiomatic  translation  of  a 


phrase  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  “You 
got  the  right  one,  uh-huh”  could  have 
been  coined  in  a  bordello  eons  before 
Pepsi  persuaded  Sweet  Ray  to  shill  for 
the  soft  drink. 

What  then? 

Those  who  live  by  the  turn  of  a 
phrase  must  be  prepared  to  be  hoisted 
by  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  coin  a  word 
(“Xerox”)  to  accompany  a  new  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  another  thing  altogether  to 
attempt  to  expropriate  the  wit  populi 
for  proprietary  use.  This  populist  is 
prepared  to  resist  extending  the  reason¬ 
able  proposition  of  trademark  protec¬ 
tion  to  absurd  lengths,  which  is  what 
happens  when  free  speech  is  corralled 
for  brand- identification  catchiness. 

There  exists  an  inherent  ambiva¬ 
lence  between  journalism  and  trade¬ 
marks.  On  one  hand,  trademarks  clar¬ 


ify  the  language  and  cut  through  con¬ 
fusion.  As  a  far  from  unimportant 
subsidiary  function,  trademarks  are  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  continued  health  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  whose  revenues  underwrite 
our  cost  of  staying  in  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  adjectivization  of  already 
accepted  nouns  increases  verbal  clut¬ 
ter. 

So  —  what  to  do? 

Preserve,  protect  and  defend  via 
capitalization  and  adjectivization? 

Or  abet  the  erosion  of  specificity 
and  increase  in  confusion  that  accom¬ 
panies  disregard  of  trademarks? 

As  is  usual  with  dilemmas  reflecting 
extremes,  the  solution  lies  where  Aris- 
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The  brand  recognition  inherent  in  trademarks 
can  be  vital  to  us. 
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®  Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
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Trademarks 
And  The  Press: 

A  Year  In  Review 


by  Ellen  A.  Rubel 

Ellen  A.  Rubel  is  a  staff  attorney 
with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Com' 
missioner  for  Trademarks  at  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

Rubel  earned  her  B.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
her  J.D.  from  American  University, 
Washington  College  of  Law. 

NO  SINGLE  TRADEMARK  case  of 
the  past  year  sticks  out  as  having  pri¬ 
mary  significance  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  trademark  laws  or  as  an 
example  of  the  relationship  between 
trademarks  and  the  press.  What  seems 
most  significant  about  the  past  year, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  trademarks 
and  the  press,  is  the  relative  flood  of 
articles  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  around  the  country  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  trademark  issues.  Whether  fo¬ 
cused  on  pending  or  threatened  in¬ 
fringement  actions  or  international 
trade,  there  has  been  no  way  to  avoid 
the  coverage  of  trademark  issues  in  the 
news. 

The  sheer  volume  of  articles  written 
about  trademark  litigation  indicates 
how  protective  trademark  owners  are 
of  their  marks  and  how  willing  they  are 
to  defend  their  intellectual  property. 


JAGUARS 
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Samples  of  the  stories  reported  in  the 
press  show  that  the  litigants  come 
from  every  corner  of  society.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  sports  fans  may  recall  that  the  Big 
Ten  Conference  filed  a  suit  against 
Gold  Star  Chili  when  Gold  Star  began 
a  campaign  using  the  slogan  “the  Big 
Ten”  to  promote  its  Coney  Island-style 
hot  dogs  which  were  selling  10  for 
$8.99  and  that  Jaguar  Cars  Ltd.  filed  a 
trademark  infringement  suit  against 
the  NFL  over  the  logo  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Jacksonville  Jaguars,  a  team 
that’s  not  even  playing  yet.  Similarly, 
music  lovers  probably  noted  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  Bob  Dylan  filed  suit  against 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  when  he  learned 
that  Apple  had  filed  a  trademark  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  product  called  “Dylan,” 
and  that  rapper  Jeffrey  Miree,  known  a 
Jazzy  Jeff,  filed  a  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment  suit  against  Jeffrey  Townes  of  the 


Yet  trademark  litigation  is  not  al¬ 
ways  about  big  companies  or  celebrities 
fighting  it  out.  Oftentimes,  these  dis¬ 
putes  will  find  a  private  individual  or 
small  business  pitted  against  a  larger 
company  or  celebrity.  For  example, 
MTV  is  suing  one  of  its  former  video 
jockeys  who  uses  and  has  registered  the 
Internet  address  mtv.com  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  broadcast  station’s  call  let¬ 
ters,  mtv.  And  Madonna  is  threatening 


The  sheer  volume  of  articles  written  about 
trademark  litigation  indicates  how  protective 
trademark  owners  are  of  their  marks  ... 


NBC  comedy  “Fresh  Prince  of  Bel 
Air,”  who  performs  as  part  of  a  group 
known  a  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff  and  the  Fresh 
Prince.  The  fragrance  world  also  seems 
to  have  been  a  hotbed  of  trademark 
activity  with  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co. 
suing  Revlon  Consumer  Products 
Corp.  over  the  right  to  use  the  word 
“Red”  in  the  name  of  a  fragrance  line, 
and  Estee  Lauder  suing  another  com¬ 
petitor  when  that  company  advertised 
that  some  of  its  products  were  identi¬ 
cal  to  Lauder’s. 


to  sue  a  Miami  Beach  topless/bottom¬ 
less  club  called  Club  Madonna,  claim¬ 
ing  that  her  perceived  association  with 
the  club  was  injuring  her  reputation 
and  could  dilute  the  marketability  of 
her  name.  Then,  there  is  the  action 
filed  by  Elvis  Presley  Enterprises  aganst 
a  souvenir  shop  across  from  Graceland 
which  was  allegedly  selling  Elvis  mem¬ 
orabilia  without  a  licensing  agreement. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
not  every  infringement  matter  auto¬ 
matically  involves  litigation.  Some- 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters  And 
Other  Well-intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHAN  EL  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’  unless  it  is 
ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for  now’. 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers  positively 
detest  them. 


We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL,  Inc. 
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TOP  20 

WORLDWIDE  BRANDS 

The  top  brands  for  1993,  as  ranked  by  Financial  World. 
(Based  on  1993  revenues) 


Brand  Value 

1992 

(in  millions) 

Rank 

1.  Coca-Cola 

$35,950 

2 

2.  Marlboro 

33,045 

1 

3.  Nescafe 

11,549 

4 

4.  Kodak 

10,020 

7 

5.  Microsoft 

9,842 

8 

6.  Budweiser 

9,724 

5 

7.  Kellogg’s 

9,372 

6 

8.  Motorola 

9,293 

13 

9.  Gillette 

8,218 

11 

10.  Bacardi 

7,163 

14 

11.  Hewlett-Packard 

6,996 

16 

12.  Intel 

6,480 

21 

13.  Frito-Lay 

5,907 

18 

14.  Pampers 

5,732 

12 

15.  GE 

5,710 

17 

16.  Nintendo 

5,224 

23 

17.  Levi’s 

5,142 

20 

18.  Pepsi 

4,939 

19 

19.  Campbell’s 

4,636 

22 

20.  Newport 

4,287 

9 

times  the  mere  threat  of  litigation  is 
enough  to  get  the  parties  talking.  This 
year,  the  press  also  reported  on  many 
of  these  disputes.  There  was  the  article 
about  the  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle 
Co.  threatening  to  file  suit  against  an 
unopened  restaurant  and  bar  in  Ari¬ 
zona  that  was  going  to  have  a  Harley 
Davidson  theme.  The  threat  alone  ap¬ 
parently  lead  the  restaurant  and  bar  to 
file  for  Chapter  11  protection  and  also 
design  a  new  theme.  And,  when  the 
creators  of  the  children’s  television 
character  Barney  threatened  to  sue  a 
woman  in  Illinois  who  uses  a  dinosaur 
costume  and  calls  the  character  “Mr. 
B”  as  part  of  her  entertainment  act, 
she  agreed  to  alter  the  outfit,  turning  it 
into  a  dragon  character.  In  addition, 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
reportedly  has  threatened  to  bring  a 
trademark  action  against  an  8  1/2- 
year-old  transmission-repair  shop  in 
Florida,  operating  under  the  name 
AAA  Auto-Trans  shop,  unless  it 
changes  its  name  to  AA  Auto-Trans. 


There  have  also  been  news  stories 
pointing  out  that  the  courtroom  is  not 
the  only  avenue  available  to  those  who 
feel  their  trademark  rights  are  being 
infringed.  For  example,  when  a  new 
private  label  cola  came  onto  the  mar¬ 


ket  in  Britain,  that  was  packaged  with 
a  red  and  white  design  and  sold  for  less 
than  Coke  and  Pepsi,  Coca-Cola 
struck  back  by  running  an  ad  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  papers  urging  “If  anyone  tells  you 
their  cola’s  the  same  as  Coke,  don’t  buy 
it.”  Shortly  thereafter,  the  actual  label 
of  the  new  cola  was  changed.  And, 
when  the  manufacturer  and  originator 
of  the  TEVA  sports  sandal  decided  to 
take  action  against  all  the  foreign  imi¬ 
tations  that  were  flooding  the  market. 


he  not  only  looked  to  the  courtroom 
but  he  also  turned  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission  as  a  weapon  to  halt 
the  importation  of  the  infringing 
goods. 

What  does  all  this  commotion  about 
trademark  litigation  and  infringement 
mean?  Perhaps  it  indicates  that  trade¬ 
mark  owners  have  come  to  realize  that 
they  must  be  more  vigilant  in  policing 
the  market  for  possible  infringers  and 
must  take  action  to  protect  their 
marks.  After  all,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  an  instrument  for  advertising  or  sell¬ 
ing  goods  and/or  services,  trademarks 
are  meant  to  signify  to  consumers  that 
all  goods  and/or  services  bearing  a  par¬ 
ticular  mark  come  from  a  single  source 
and  guarantee  that  all  goods  and/or 
services  bearing  that  mark  will  be  of  an 
equal  level  of  quality.  If  consumers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  inferior  goods  produced 
by  an  infringer  actually  originate  with 
the  trademark  owner,  then  the  in¬ 
fringer  not  only  threatens  to  take  away 
a  company’s  customers,  and  therefore 
its  profits,  but  the  infringer  can  also 
injure  the  goodwill  that  a  company  has 
worked  to  establish. 

By  reporting  on  so  many  cases,  the 
press  is  certainly  helping  to  educate 
trademark  owners,  business  owners 
and  the  general  public  as  to  what  a 
trademark  is  and  the  value  that  a  mark 
can  have  for  a  business.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  can  help  to  inform  business  en¬ 
trepreneurs,  of  all  sizes,  as  to  the  im¬ 
portant  role  that  trademarks  can  play 
in  the  growth  and  success  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  More  specifically,  it  can  also  alert 


these  newcomers  to  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  name  for  their  product  or  ser¬ 
vice,  to  the  need  to  steer  clear  of  con¬ 
fusingly  similar  marks  and  the  need  to 
promote  and  protect  their  marks  from 
the  very  beginning.  Moreover,  these 
articles  may  even  dissuade  potential 
counterfeiters  or  infringers  by  showing 
that  pursuing  such  an  avenue  is  often 
fraught  with  danger  and  expense  as  op- 
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With  this  increased  focus  on  trademarks  also 
comes  increased  responsibility  for  the  press. 
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THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 

THE  PUSH-UP  PLUNGE  BRA 

We’re  Flattered  but... 

To  all  of  the  following: 

Magazine  Editors  &  Publishers  Apparel  Manufacturers  Retailers 

Newspaper  Editors  &  Publishers  Copywriters  Reporters 

And  anyone  else  who  inadvertently  misuses  our  name: 

In  the  short  time  since  we  launched  the  Wonderbra®  push-up 
plunge  bra  in  the  U.S.,  it  has  become  a  household  word.  Retail 
sales,  press  coverage  and  "the  buzz"  have  been  fantastic... and 
we  thank  everyone. 


However, 

We  are  The  One  and  Only  Wonderbra™  brand.  Our  name 
guarantees  authenticity,  high  quality  and  high  performance. 

We  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

So  Please 

Don't  use  our  name  as  a  generic  term,  or  to  describe  any  kind  of 
"Wonder"  product  or  "Wonder"  feature.  Our  attorneys  frown  on 
the  unauthorized  use  of  the  Wonderbra®  name  to  describe  other 
products...  and  you  know  how  they  can  be!  Additionally,  our 
characteristic  black  and  yellow  retail  image-our  trade  dress-is 
ours  alone  and  may  not  be  copied  in  any  way. 


Give  us  a  Cali 

Please  contact  us  if  you  would  like  any  additional  information  on 
The  One  and  Only  Wonderbra™  brand. 


Cindy  Riccio 

Marina  Maher  Communications 
400  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  759-7543 
(212)  355-6318  (fax) 


Jill  Golden 

Sara  Lee  Intimates  and  Accessories 

516  West  34th  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

(212)  629-2620 

(212)  629-2602  (fax) 


Wonderbra®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Canadelle,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Sara  Lee  Corparation. 
©1994  Sara  Lee  Corporation 


Keeping  Out 
Of  The  Graveyard 


Stephen  Berger  son  is  an  officer  and 
partner  u>ith  the  Minneapolis  firm  of 
Fredrikson  &  B^iron,  P.A.,  where  he  cO' 
chairs  its  Advertising,  Media  and 
Entertainment  law  Group. 


by  Stephen  R.  Bergerson 

WHAT  DO  ASPIRIN,  brassiere, 
cellophane,  hoagie,  shredded  wheat, 
thermos,  trampoline,  toll  house,  yo-yo, 
dry  ice,  zipper,  kerosene,  nylon,  raisin 
bran,  escalator  and  linoleum  have  in 
common? 

All  were  once  special  words.  Trade¬ 
marks. 

Now  they  are  merely  names.  Ordi¬ 
nary  words. 

A  name  is  a  noun.  And  a  noun  is 
just  a  thing. 

A  trademark  is  an  adjective.  And 
adjectives  are  used  to  distinguish 
things  from  one  another.  To  make  each 
thing  somehow  special. 

Trademarks  are  special  to  con¬ 
sumers,  who  use  them  to  distinguish 
and  choose  among  competing  prod¬ 


ucts.  They  are  special  to  businesses 
who  use  them  to  set  their  products 
apart  from  those  of  their  competitors. 

A  trademark’s  purpose  is  not  to 
“name”  the  product.  It  is  to  brand  it. 

When  a  rancher  brands  a  cow,  the 
cow  isn’t  “named”  in  the  process.  The 
brand  serves  only  to  identify  the  own¬ 
er’s  cows  and  distinguish  them  from 
others.  The  cow  is  still  called  a  cow. 
The  brand  isn’t  a  name.  A  brand  has 
no  name.  Only  the  thing  on  which  it 
appears  does. 

So  you  won’t  find  any  trademarks  in 
the  dictionary.  You  will  find  lots  of  for¬ 
mer  ones  there,  though,  because 
they’ve  become  nouns.  The  dictionary 
is,  in  effect,  the  graveyard  of  trade¬ 
marks. 

Since  a  “dead”  trademark  is  a  worth¬ 
less  one,  enlightened  trademark  own- 
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Some  Surprising  Facts  About 
The  United  States  Postai  Service 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  NOT 
SUPPORTED  BY  TAX  DOLLARS 

Not  one  penny  of  tax  revenue  supports  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service— we  pay  our  own  way!  One  hundred 
percent  of  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  the  sale 
of  stamps  and  other  mailing  products  and  services. 

AMERICANS  GIVE  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE  THEIR  STAMP  OF  APPROVAL 

A  recent  Roper  poll  indicates  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  Federal 
agencies.  A  separate  independent  survey  reveals 
that  82%  of  Americans  are  satisfied  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  citing  our  trustworthiness,  reliability, 
caring  for  customers  and  helpfulness.  These  types 
of  ratings  place  us  among  the  world’s  most  highly- 
respected  corporations,  including  Goodyear,  Sony, 
and  Procter  &  Gamble.  But  we  won’t  be  satisfied 
until  we  receive  a  1 00%  thumbs  up  from  the 
American  public.  A  tall  order,  but  one  that  our 
nearly  730,000  employees  strive  to  meet  every  day. 

THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
IS  THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
COMMUNICATIONS  VALUE 

No  other  mail  or  delivery  system  allows  the  public 
to  communicate  so  effectively  and  over  such  great 
distances  for  less  than  you’d  pay  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  We’re  committed  to  keeping  this  universal 
mail  service  available  to  all  Americans  at  a  uniform 
cost.  Even  with  our  proposed  rate  increase, 
Americans  will  enjoy  lower  first-class  postage  rates 
than  other  industrialized  nations,  including  Japan 
(81  b),  Germany  (64(l:),  France  (47(t),  and  Great 
Britain  (36(t). 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  AN 
INTEGRAL  PART  OF  AMERICA’S 
COMMUNITIES 

Nearly  40,000  Post  Offices,  Stations  and  Branches 
dot  the  American  landscape,  making  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  one  of  our  nation’s  most  enduring 
symbols.  Our  employees  are  committed  to  the 
communities  they  serve,  not  only  professionally, 
but  by  contributing  their  time  to  local  activities. 
Providing  food  and  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
painting  the  homes  of  elderly  neighbors  or  raising 
money  for  the  disabled  are  just  a  few  of  the 
commendable  works  undertaken  each  day  by 
postal  workers. 

AS  AMERICA’S  COMMUNICATIONS 
NEEDS  EVOLVE,  SO  DOES  THE 
U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  America’s  first 
information  superhighway,  and  as  America’s 
communications  needs  race  toward  the  21st 
century,  so  does  our  ability  to  meet  them.  Each 
year,  we  introduce  new  products  and  services 
that  anticipate  and  respond  to  your  mailing  needs, 
economically  and  efficiently. 


We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  full  range  of 
postal  products  and  services.  However,  please  do 
not  take  liberties  with  our  logo.  The  Eagle  symbol 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Sen/ice  and  it  represents  our  evolution  as  we  soar 
toward  the  year  2000. 

We  Deliver^For  You. 

UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE,. 


ers  work  hard  to  keep  their  marks 
healthy.  They  invest  heavily  in  trade¬ 
mark  protection  programs  designed  to 
encourage  everyone  —  including  the 
press  —  to  use  their  marks  as  adjec¬ 
tives  and  to  discourage  them  from  us¬ 
ing  them  as  nouns. 

If  the  press  starts  using  a  trademark 
improperly,  the  public  usually  isn’t  far 
behind.  And  for  the  trademark,  the 


graveyard  isn’t  far  ahead. 

Once  a  trademark  becomes  the 
common  descriptive  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  it  has  both  feet  in  the  grave. 

That’s  because  the  word  stops  an¬ 
swering  the  consumer’s  question, 
“Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 
from?”  Instead,  it  only  answers  the 
question,  “What  are  you?” 

So  what  do  smart  marketers  do  to 


keep  their  marks  alive  and  well?  They 
“police”  how  others  —  employees,  the 
trade,  their  advertising  and  promotion 
agencies,  the  general  public  and  the 
press  use  their  trademark. 

These  policing  efforts  usually  in¬ 
clude  “deputizing”  employees  to  help 
management  monitor  trademark  us¬ 
age,  running  “educational”  ads  (such 
as  those  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher),  shopping  the  product  to  see  if 
what  they  actually  get  is  the  requested 
brand  (Coke  vs.  Pepsi),  publishing 
elaborate  trademark  usage  manuals 
and,  of  course,  corresponding  with 
those  who  misuse  the  company’s  trade¬ 
marks. 

When  you  get  a  letter  from  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  trademark  counsel,  it’s  not  because 
they  had  a  slow  day  or  were  just  feeling 
out  of  sorts.  It’s  because  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  protecting  one  of  their 
company’s  most  valuable  assets ...  for 
keeping  it  as  far  away  from  the  grave  as 
they  can. 

So,  what  can  the  press  do  to  help? 

Begin  by  remembering  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  adjectives  and  nouns, 
and  that  a  trademark  isn’t  just  another 
word.  It’s  a  word  in  which  its  owner 
has  invested  heavily.  A  word  which 
consumers  rely  on  to  make  important 
choices.  A  word  which  the  law  protects. 

Remember  that  trademarks  never 
die  a  natural  death.  They  always  die  at 
someone’s  careless  hand. 

Remember,  too,  the  following: 

•  Never  use  a  trademark  as  a  noun 
(“introducing  the  new  1994 
Rollerblades”); 

•  Never  use  a  trademark  as  a  verb 
(“Xeroxing  is  easier  than  ever”); 

•  Never  use  a  trademark  in  the  pos¬ 
sessive  (“Crockpot’s  wonderful  new 
colors”); 

•  Never  add  an  “s”  to  pluralize  a 
trademark  (“two  Sankas”); 

•  Never  remove  an  “s”  to  singularize 
a  trademark  (“a  Baggy”;)  and 

•  Never  use  a  trademark  as  a  de¬ 
scriptive  adjective  (“Please  make  a  Xe¬ 
rox  copy”). 

And  finally,  remember: 

•  Use  the  word  “brand”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  trademarks  (“Weedeater 
brand”); 

•  Use  product  names  with  trade¬ 
marks  (“Rollerblade  in-line  skates”); 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 

WEATHERLINE 


WEATHERLINE^ 

WEATHER  BY  PHONE 


SPORTSLINE^ 

SPORTS  BY  PHONE 


•  The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S. 

•  It’s  been  our  business  for 
26  years! 

WEATHERLINE®  &  SPORTSLINE®  may 
only  be  use(j  by  authorized  advertisers  of 
our  WEATHERLINE®  &  SPORTSLINE® 
services.  If  you  are  not  an  authorized 
user,  please  refrain  from  infringing  on  our 
incontestable  service  marks. 


Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 
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Accept  no  substitute. 

Sweet  ’N  Low  brand  sugar  substitute  isn’t  just  any  sugar 
substitute.  It’s  the  world’s  favorite  brand  of  sugar  substitute.  It’s  also  the 
registered  trademark  of  the  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation  and  has  been 
for  the  past  25  years.  That’s  why,  to  millions  of  people,  there’s  just  no  equal. 

Sweet  ’N  Low.  A  registered  trademark  of  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation. 


by  Michael  Finn 

ALTHOUGH  RECENTLY  RETIRED 
from  the  International  Trademark  As¬ 
sociation,  I  continue  to  maintain  a 
keen  interest  in  how  companies  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  The  visual  symbol  — 
trademark  or  logo  —  remains  the  most 
vital  manifestation  of  a  company. 

And  it  still  amazes  me  how  much 
coverage  trademarks  —  i.e.,  brand 
names  —  get  in  the  press.  For  example, 
Federal  Express  made  news  in  Mem¬ 


phis,  when  they  changed  the  company 
brand  name  to  FedEx,  with  a  new  logo 
emblazoned  on  one  of  their  airliners. 
Three  thousand  employees  watched, 
and  thousands  more  saw  the  ceremony 
on  closed  circuit  television.  Now, 
they’ll  paint  all  existing  planes,  trucks 
and  other  equipment  with  the  new 
name  during  maintenance. 

I’ve  been  seeing  other  trademark 
stories,  too,  and  even  an  advertisement 
that  was  not  admonishing  writers  but 
seemingly  directed  to  the  world  at 


large.  In  USA  Today,  there  was  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  depicted  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  partially  torn  ticket  stub. 
The  headline  read  “This  logo  design  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Blockbuster 
Entertainment  Corporation.”  Then, 
under  the  logo  were  the  words  “Any 
use  of  this  symbol  without  written  per¬ 
mission  from  Blockbuster  is  prohibited 
by  law.” 

Then,  there  was  an  item  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sports  section  of  my  local 
newspaper  here  in  Virginia.  It  seems 


AlWIWSENDS 

WmiACAPi1Al"IK' 


The  capital  “R”  has  a  circle 
around  it,  too.  Because  Frigidaire® 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  word ,  it’s 
our  rostered  trademark. 

To  many,  it  means  the  finest 
quality  refrigerator  available.  It’s  a 
name  that’s  so  popular  some  people 
call  every  refrigerator  a  Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately,  that’s  v^ong. 


OnlyFrigidaire®refrigerators 
have  the  quality,  engineering  and 
heritage  to  bear  the  name. 

So  if  a  refrigerator  really  is  a 
Frigidaire®  say  so. 

If  it’s  not,  use  the  other  v^ord 
that  ends  with  an  “R”.  Refrigerator. 

wew^d  Frigidaire* 

appreciate  it.  today,  here  tomorrow. 

C  1967  White  Consolidated  Industries.  IrK. 
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rpRUDENTlAL 


r  THE 

^PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 
STREHGTH  OF 
EIBRAITAR.' 


'PRUOENTUU. 


^PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH  OF 
CIRRALTAR 


STRENCTn  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


America’s  most  valuable  rock  collection 


America  has  built  its  dreams 
on  the  strength  of  Prudential’s  Rock 
for  more  than  a  centur>.  And  while 
helping  America  build  its  dreams, 
The  Prudential  built  a  solid  reputa¬ 
tion  based  on  service  and  expert 
advice. 

Today,  more  people  place  their 
confidence  in  The  Prudential  than 
ever  before. 


And  with  good  reason.  Because 
The  Prudential  is  the  company 
with  the  experience  to  guide  you 
through  your  most  important  finan¬ 
cial  decisions. 

Whatever  your  individual  needs. 
Prudential  Insurance,  Prudential 
Securities  and  Prudential  Real  Estate 
Affiliates  all  have  educated  profession¬ 
als  with  specific  expertise  necessary 


to  help  build  your  financial  security. 

The  Rock®  truly  withstands  the 
test  of  time.  And  whether  you  need 
insurance,  investments  or  a  new 
home,  your  Prudential  representative 
can  recommend  a  piece  of  The  Rock 
that’s  right  for  you. 


ThePrudential 


<0  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 


prudential/?^ 

^=/7 1  NAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF/U^ 
1  GIBRALTAR  ir^' 
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that  one  of  the  expansion  teams  in  the 
National  Football  League  (NFL) —  a 
team  that  has  yet  to  play  a  game  —  is 
being  sued  by  a  luxury  automobile 
maker.  The  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jaguars 
have  produced  thousands  of  T-shirts 
and  bumper  stickers  and  have  adorned 
several  city  buses  with  their  new  logo 
—  a  leaping  jaguar!  Britain’s  Jaguar 
Cars  Ltd.  objected,  filing  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  New  York  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  NFL  violated  federal 
trademark  laws  by  developing  a  logo 
for  the  Jacksonville  team  that  closely 
resembles  the  auto  maker’s  own  leap¬ 
ing  cat  logo,  that  familiar  symbol  that 


virtually  all  of  us  watch  in  envy  as  one 
of  those  vehicles  glides  by.  Jaguar  sim¬ 
ply  wants  the  team  and  the  NFL  to 
stop  using  the  logo.  What’s  a  poor  NFL 
team  to  do? 

Trademarks  are  truly  part  and  parcel 
of  our  everyday  life.  We’re  exposed  to 
hundreds  and,  perhaps,  thousands  — 
particularly  if  one  frequents  a  super¬ 
market.  And  it  is  obvious  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  Jaguar  and  Blockbuster  that 
trademarks  are  considered  valuable 


property.  But  how  far  will  a  trademark 
owner  (read  that  as  a  trademark  attor¬ 
ney)  go  to  protect  a  given  mark? 

Will  they  go  to  any  extreme  —  that 
is,  to  court  —  to  stop  an  individual 
from  using  a  trademark  on  something 
like  personalized  license  plates,  which 
are  often  referred  to  as  vanity  plates? 
The  reason  plates  come  to  mind  has  to 
do  with  my  retirement  and  moving  to 


Virginia  from  New  York.  The  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  has  been  an  eye-open¬ 
er  in  many  ways.  It  was  remarkably 
stress-free  and  easy  to  register  my  car 
and  get  a  driver’s  license.  (I  had  been 
used  to  having  to  take  a  full  day  off 
from  work  to  accomplish  those  tasks, 
standing  in  line  for  hours  and  then  be¬ 
ing  rudely  treated  when  it  was  finally 
my  turn  at  the  counter.)  I  was  stunned 
when  I  was  actually  sworn  in  as  a  regis¬ 
tered  voter  by  an  extremely  polite 


worker  in  the  county  offices;  and  shop¬ 
keepers  and  sales  people  are  consis¬ 
tently  and  extraordinarily  helpful.  I 
must  confess  that,  as  a  virtual  lifetime 
resident  of  New  York,  I  do  not  miss  it 
as  much  as  I  thought  I  would. 

One  of  the  more  surprising  vistas  in 
Virginia,  however,  is  the  unusually 
large  number  of  personalized  vanity 
plates  on  cars  and  trucks.  I  called  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the 
state  capital  to  see  if  my  perception 
was  faulty.  A  friendly  and  cooperative 
public  relations  representative,  Jeanne 
Chenault,  told  me  I  was  right,  but  that 
the  state  has  never  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  it  was  so.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
modest  cost  of  personalized  plates.  She 
told  me,  “Currently,  there  are  5.4  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles  (cars  and  trucks)  regis¬ 
tered  in  Virginia  and  more  than 
800,000  have  personalized  plates.” 
(That’s  about  one  out  of  every  seven 
vehicles,  if  my  math  is  correct.)  “Al¬ 
though  Virginia  was  one  of  the  last 
states  to  offer  personalized  plates  —  I 
believe  it  was  in  1981,”  she  added,  “a 
survey  taken  in  1985  indicated  that  the 
number  of  vanity  plates  already  had 
placed  the  state  in  the  top  three  or 
four  in  the  country  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  of  population.” 

I  asked  her  if  there  were  any  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  what  could  be  put  on  plates. 
I  suspected  that  obscenities  would  be 
forbidden,  but  how  about  famous  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks?  She  replied,  “Pro¬ 
fanities  are  not  permitted,  of  course,  as 
is  any  offensive  language.  We  also  pro¬ 
hibit  any  combinations  relative  to  the 
drug  culture.  As  far  as  trademarks  are 
concerned,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfeTEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc.  CKati^r^hr^ies 

^  mndwide 


Trademarks  are  truly  part  and  parcel 
of  our  everyday  life. 
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subject  ever  came  up  in  applications.” 

That  resolved  from  Virginia’s  stand¬ 
point,  1  queried  a  number  of  trademark 
lawyers,  both  in  private  practice  as  well 
as  in  corporations,  about  the  subject. 
Would  they,  1  asked,  “go  after”  auto 
and  truck  owners  who  used  company 
or  client  trademarks  on  their  license 
plates?  The  answers  were  varied,  but  1 
should  have  expected  that.  After  years 


of  dealing  with  them,  1  should  be  used 
to  the  fact  that  lawyers  rarely  if  ever 
agree  on  anything. 

In  response  to  my  query,  one  or  two 
indicated  that  they  would  write  letters 
to  the  folks  using  the  mark,  advising 
that  they  were  using  the  mark  without 
permission.  Quite  a  few  indicated  that 
the  chairperson  of  their  companies  al¬ 
ready  had  the  company  trademark  on  a 


personal  license  plate.  One  or  two  said 
they’d  do  nothing  since  there  was  a 
right  of  privacy  issue  involved.  But 
they  all  did  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
done  from  a  legal  standpoint.  It  de¬ 
pends,  they  point  out,  on  individual 
state  regulations  as  to  what  can  or  can¬ 
not  appear  on  a  license  plate. 

So,  although  it  isn’t  a  trademark  is¬ 
sue,  the  subject  of  personalized  license 
plates  relates  positively  to  writing  and 
creativity,  and  I’d  like  to  share  some  of 
the  many  personalized  plates  I’ve  been 
able  to  record  in  my  short  time  here.  1 
did  not  record  those  obvious  ones 
which  are  the  names  of  the  owners, 
and  1  have  limited  myself  to  Virginia 
plates,  with  one  notable  exception.  1 
told  some  friends  about  my  “project”  of 
jotting  down  vanity  license  plates  in 
my  local  travels,  and  they  came  back 
from  a  trip  to  New  York  with  what  they 
considered  a  classic.  Keep  in  mind  that 
many  plates  are  subject  to  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  I’m  not  always  certain  as  to 
what’s  intended.  Their  contribution 
was  “JJJJXXX.”  They  concluded,  and  1 
think  they’re  right,  that  the  owner  was 
named  Jay  and  that  he  had  married 
and  divorced  several  times.  Hence, 
“Jay’s  ex’s.”  What  do  you  think? 


Some  plates  listed  below  seem  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear,  while  others  have  me  to¬ 
tally  stumped  or  confused,  and  since 
there  is  no  way  to  affirm  one’s  person¬ 
al  translation  (other  than  to  chase  a 
car  down  and  ask),  1  have  inserted  ed¬ 
itorial  comments  or  my  interpretations 
when  I  thought  there  might  be  a 
choice  and  will  let  the  reader  reach  his 
or  her  own  conclusions  on  the  others. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  are  actu¬ 
al  plates  in  Virginia,  here  we  go: 
TRY41T;  NAVY  GRL;  CAPERS;  BUM 
NME  (Bum  and  me?);  1  LV  CB  (a  boy 
or  girlfriend’s  initials,  civilian  band? 
and  if  the  former,  what  happens  if  they 
break  up?);  NY4EVER;  TEX  CWBY; 
GRAND  93  (1  happen  to  know  it 
graces  a  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee);  2BA 
CHEF  (the  driver  happens  to  be  a 
chef!);  Z  FEVER  (on  the  car  model);  6 


What  you  can't  make 
a  Xerox  on... 


Canon 

Kodak 

Sharp 

Oce 

Ronica 

Panasonic 

Toshiba 

Sanyo 

Mita 

Lanier 

Minolta 

Olympia 

Ricoh 

Savin 

and  Xerox 


It’s  been  said  that  Xerox  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most 
recognized  brand  names  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  it’s  also 
one  that  some  misuse. 

All  you  have  to  remember  is 
that,  grammatically,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Xerox. 

Which  means  you  can’t  make 
a  Xerox,  or  go  to  the  Xerox,  and 
there’s  certainly  no  way  you  can 


Xerox  anything.  Because  the 
Xerox  trademark  isn’t  a  noun  or 
a  verb.  It’s  a  proper  adjective 
which,  when  properly  used,  must 
be  followed  by  a  descriptor  of 
one  of  our  products,  such  as 
Xerox  copier,  Xerox  printer,  or 
Xerox  Fax. 

So,  as  we  said  earlier,  remem¬ 
ber,  don’t  Xerox  anything!  Not 
even  on  a  Xerox! 


THE  DOCUMENT  COMPANY 
XEROX 


XEHOX*  and  The  DocunwniCoaipaiy*  are  mdemartu  of  XEROX  COWORATKA.  •S6LSC30O 
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FORD  11  (your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine). 

That’s  just  a  beginning,  and  all  the 
ones  recorded  (and  many  I  won’t  in¬ 
clude)  were  gathered  in  a  few  days.  Here 
are  just  a  few  that  have  me  stumped  or 
at  least  very  confused  not  only  as  to 
what  they  mean,  but  why  anyone  would 
want  to  have  them  on  their  license:  KT 
DVM,  YANNA,  GUSSY,  ROD  DOG2, 
2EPECK,  PUB-LNDR,  CELA, 
PINKPIG,  lUFF  DA,  DISA  DE,  GO 
17+6,  TWEET,  STIKY,  WINECAT, 
FURNISH,  FMLYX4,  STAN  4BJ  (Stan 
for  BJ?),  42NTSON,  DEUC  DOG, 
CRANK-IT,  PHENIXX  and  SKINNY. 

Then  there’s  a  whole  string  of  them 
that  my  wife  and  I  think  we  have 
translated  correctly,  but  won’t  swear  to 
our  accuracy.  Some  of  these  are  clever 
and  some,  in  our  humble  opinions,  just 
plain  dumb,  but  maybe  that’s  because 
neither  of  us  has  ever  had  the  slightest 
inclination  to  personalize  our  license 
plates.  You  have  to  wonder  what  was  in 
a  person’s  mind  when  she  or  he  applied 
for  the  plates. 


At  any  rate,  here  is  another  list,  apprentice  pipe  fitter  or  plumber?), 
again  with  our  suggested  translations  RVRMOM  (river  mom?  Whatever  that 
in  those  instances  in  which  various  in-  means!),  ANARKST,  HIMOGUL  (a 


terpretations  are  likely:  TOY  4T&K, 
GO  DEE,  NO  YNING  (no  yawning?), 
KYLES  MA,  PHRMCY,  JUS  2MCH 
(just  too  much?),  R  OASIS, 
WHATAZU,  LV  ABABY,  GOSTRDR 
(ghost  rider?),  X  NYKRS  (ex-New 
Yorkers?),  BENZ  4ME,  AKA  MESS, 
PIPER  2B  (an  aspiring  bagpiper  or  an 


budding  corporate  executive?),  F  CO 
PVT  (if  this  means  F  Company  pri¬ 
vate,  doesn’t  the  person  ever  plan  to 
get  another  stripe?),  SKI  VT2, 
PHREDY  (Freddy?),  DR  OZZY, 
HILBILE  (can  this  be  “hillbilly”?), 
SING  2HM,  WHTUGOT,  BEAST 
DR  (hopefully,  not  a  veterinarian). 


Federal  Express  Is  Not  Synonymous 
With  Overnight  Shipping. 


That’s  why  you  can’t  FedEx  or 
Federal  Express  your  package.  Neither 
Federal  Express*  nor  FedEx*  are  nouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  or  even  participles. 
They  are  adjectives  and  identify  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services.  So  if 
you  want  to  send  a  package  ■|||||M 
overnight,  ask  for  Federal  HBIr* 
Express*  delivery  services. 


When  you  do,  we  think  you’ll  know  why 
we  say,  “Why  fool  around  with  anyone 
else?”*  After  all.  Federal  Express  is 
“absolutely,  positively  the  best  in  the 
business.”*  Help  us  protect  our  marks. 
Ask  us  before  you  use  them,  use  them 

^correctly,  and  most  of  all 
ask  only  for  Federal 
Express*  delivery  services. 


Our  Most  Important  Package  Is  Yburs" 


€>  1993  Federal  Express  Corporation 
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ICUCNME  (I  see  you  seeing  me?),  column  —  2DR  MOM.  Do  you  think 

ISLE  CYA  (I’ll  see  ya?),  FISH  WDO  the  owner  meant  “two-door  mother”  or 

(her  husband  is  out  to  sea?),  YZ  OWL  do  you  suspect,  like  me,  that  she  was 
(wise  owl)  and  WAGON  HO.  the  proud  mother  of  two  doctors?  And, 

And,  finally,  here  are  some  that  then,  there’s  the  one  we  saw  just  the 

stand  out  as  some  of  our  favorites,  other  day  and,  for  the  life  of  us,  couldn’t 

probably  because  they  generally  gave  begin  to  guess  why  it  was  on  a  license 
us  a  laugh,  or  because  they  rather  clev-  plate.  It  read  MIL  DEW,  and  the  only 
erly  suggested  a  profession  or  way  of  logical  translation  we  could  come  up 
life  of  the  car  or  truck  owner:  with,  unless  the  owner  is  a  profession- 
TREES4'U  (a  landscaper  or  garden  al  house  cleaner  who  focuses  on  a  par- 
center?),  MIAOW,  POMPOMS  (a  for-  ticular  household  problem,  is  that  the 
mer  cheerleader?),  BUSY  DAD,  vehicle  is  co-owned  by  Mildred  or  Mil- 
SHOW  COLI  (a  trainer  or  owner  of  a  lie  and  Dewey,  but  we  don’t  really  be- 
champion  collie?),  PUTN  4DO  (a  pro-  lieve  that  is  the  answer, 
fessional  golfer?),  CNUSWET  (we  But  the  best  license  plate  we  have 
think  it’s  “seein’  you  sweat,”  and  we  also  seen  thus  far  was  on  a  car  which  also 

think  it’s  gross),  K-GARTN  (hopefully,  bore  a  handicapped  driver  symbol  — 

a  teacher,  not  a  student),  BAG  HOME,  ME  HURT!  That  really  says  it  all. 

Z  FOOD  (a  fish  wholesaler  or  retailer?).  So  the  bottom  line,  in  terms  of  reads  COCA-COLA,  NIKE,  JOCK- 
MR  ZERO  (doesn’t  think  much  of  him-  trademarks  used  as  personalized  vanity  EY,  SONY,  DAY-GLO  or  DIAL? 
self),  CUBIC  YD  (your  guess  is  as  good  license  plates,  is  that  it’s  unlikely  you’re  I  pass! 

as  ours)  and  NO  SKIS,  GA  PCH  I  (is  going  to  get  in  trouble  if  you  use  one  Michael  Finn  is  a  communications 

there  a  Georgia  peach  number  II?).  (and  if  it’s  granted  by  the  state).  But  consultant  for  the  International  Trade- 

I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  the  when  you  really  think  about  it,  who  re-  mark  Association  and  former  reporter 
plate  that  suggested  the  title  of  this  ally  wants  to  have  a  license  plate  that  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


isa 
baked  idea. 
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Brand  Loyalty 
Marketing: 

Today’s  Marketing  Mandate 


by  Larry  Light 

MARKETERS  WILL  END  the  millen¬ 
nium  in  one  of  two  groups:  those  who 
practice  Brand  Loyalty  Marketing, 
and  those  who  do  not.  Those  who  do, 
recognize  that  building  strong  brands 
is  the  only  basis  for  enduring  profitable 
growth.  They  will  thrive,  while  those 


who  do  not  will  struggle  to  survive. 

What  is  a  brand?  A  trademark  in¬ 
dicates  and  sets  apart  the  source  of  a 
product,  service,  corporation.  A  brand 
indicates  and  distinguishes  the  source 
of  a  promise.  Without  the  loyalty  of  its 
customers,  a  brand  is  a  mere  trade¬ 
mark.  With  the  loyalty  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  brand  is  more  than  a  trade¬ 


mark,  it  is  a  trust  mark.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  invests  trust  in  a  brand,  a  bond 
grows  between  the  customer  and  the 
brand. 

A  brand  as  a  distinguishing 
name/sign/symbol/design  which  identi¬ 
fies  a  trustworthy,  relevant  and  distinc¬ 
tive  promise  associated  with  a  product, 
service  or  organization  and  is  intended 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  have 
successfully  lost  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  sen/ices  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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to  set  apart  that  promise  from  those  of- 
competitors.  A  power  brand  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  trustworthy,  relevant,  distinctive 
promise.  It  is  a  trust  mark  of  enormous 
value.  Creating  and  increasing  brand 
loyalty  results  in  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  trust  mark. 

What  is  brand  equity?  In  the 
1980s,  the  financial  community  recog¬ 
nized  the  extraordinary  value  of 
brands.  For  example,  when  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  purchased  General  Foods  for  bil¬ 


TM  TM  TM 


Brand  equity  is  a  relatively  new  mar¬ 
keting  concept.  It  represents  the  finan¬ 
cial  value  of  the  brand  separate  from 
the  value  of  the  product  or  service  to 
which  it  is  attached.  In  other  words, 
brand  equity  is  the  added  value  that 
the  brand  adds  to  the  product  or  ser¬ 
vice.  While  there  are  various  ap¬ 
proaches  to  valuing  brand  equity,  the 
results  are  consistent  that  brands  can 
be  worth  billions.  For  example.  Finan¬ 
cial  World  conducts  an  annual  valua¬ 


With  the  loyalty  of  its  customers  a  brand  is 
more  than  a  trademark,  it  is  a  trust  mark. 


lions  of  dollars,  Hamish  Maxwell,  CEO 
of  Philip  Morris,  explained  that  he  did 
not  buy  General  Foods,  he  bought 
great  brands  like  Maxwell  House,  Jell-O 
and  Kool-Aid,  among  others.  This  kind 
of  thinking  led  to  the  current  interest 
in  brand  equity. 


tion  of  brands.  Their  evidence  suggests 
that  brands  like  Marlboro,  Kodak,  Dis¬ 
ney,  Sony  and  Barbie  are  worth  billions 
of  dollars  to  their  owners. 

While  marketers  have  in  the  past 
viewed  brands  as  assets,  we  now  know 
and  recognize  that  the  real  asset  is 


brand  loyalty.  The  process  by  which  we 
create,  nurture,  build  and  strengthen 
the  bond  between  a  customer  ad  a 
brand  is  called  Brand  Loyalty  Market¬ 
ing.  The  greater  the  strength  of  the 
brand  bond,  the  greater  and  more 
valuable  the  brand. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media  formed  the  Coali¬ 
tion  for  Brand  Equity  (CBE).  The 
purpose  of  the  coalition  is  to  gather 
and  synthesize  available  information 
on  how  to  build,  manage  and  defend 
brand  equity.  To  date,  the  CBE  has  col¬ 
lected  over  800  studies  on  brand  equity. 

The  CBE,  an  organization  devoted 
to  synthesizing  available  information 
on  how  to  build  and  manage  brands. 


Everycla>^  irregardless  of  his  homework, 
Jeffrey  went  **rollerblacling**  because  it 
was  to  nice  to  lay  around  with  his  nose 
in  a  english  book. 


Oj- +Ke  7 i^v  +Kis  Ixe-adlme./  ‘VoWe-AAcxdmQ'  as  a  verb  strikes 
us  as  most  extreme.  OtKer  commorv  misuses  o|’ tke  l^ollerblacle  brarvd  K\ame  irvciude 
VollerbladeS/  rollerbladers^  bladeS/  bladers  ai^d  bladii^0^^  "Remember^  tKe  carej-ul 
writer  skates  on  irv-Iine  skates  ki^owrv  as  Rollerblade®  skates. 

di.Rollerblade. 

01993  Rollerblade,  Inc.  Rollerblade  and  The  Skate  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Rolierblade.  IrK. 
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recently  published  a  second  booklet, 
The  Fourth  Wave:  Brand  Loyalty  Mar¬ 
keting.  The  booklet  elaborates  on  the 
principles  of  Brand  Loyalty  Marketing 
and  includes  evidence  that  building 
brand  loyalty  is  the  only  basis  for  en¬ 
during,  profitable  growth.  Here  are  just 
a  few  key  ideas  from  the  new  CBE 
booklet. 

The  Four  Pillars  of 
Brand  Loyalty 
Marketing 

We  must  know  how  to  identify,  attract, 
defend  and  strengthen  brand  loyalty. 
These  are  the  new  marketing  impera¬ 
tives.  Studies  show  that  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  not  only  pay  more  but  account 
for  a  disproportionate  share  of  a 
brand’s  sales. 


Keep  Your  Loyal 
Customers  Loyal 

The  Brand  Loyalty  Marketer’s  goal  is 
to  win  and  keep  brand-loyal  customers. 
Conquest,  acquisition  and  trial  are  im¬ 
portant  for  growth.  But  when  studies 
show  that  it  costs  four  to  six  times  as 
much  to  get  a  new  customer  as  it  does 
to  keep  a  customer  loyal,  we  must  focus 
on  the  new  marketing  imperative  — 
create  and  build  brand  loyalty. 

The  Sale  Is  Not 
the  End  of  the 
Marketing  Task 

Brand  Loyalty  Marketing  recognizes 
the  importance  of  reinforcement.  The 
constant  interaction  between  brand 
use  and  marketing  helps  to  reinforce 
attitudes  moving  customers  up  the  loy¬ 
alty  ladder:  from  buyers  to  loyalists  to 
enthusiasts.  The  marketing  that  takes 
place  after  the  sale  is  at  least  as  impor- 


Trademarks  Are  A 
Black  &  White  Issue 


ven  when  you’re  Binney  &  Smith,  the  maker  ^ 
of  multi-colored  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  p.roducts. 
These  brands  have  become  so  popular  that  sometimes  jour¬ 
nalists  incorrectly  use  them  to  refer  to  entire  product  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  crayons  or  markers. 

Correctly  used,  the  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  names 
should  ^ways  be  proper  adjectives  (and  therefore  capitalized), 
followed  by  the  common  descriptive  noun  for  the  product, 
such  as  “Crayola  crayons”  and  “Magic  Marker  brand  markers.” 
Further,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  noted  that  “Crayola” 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  Binney  &  Smith  Properties,  Inc. 
and  that  “Magic  Marker”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magic 
Marker  Industries. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  waxing  nostalgic  over  Crayola  crayon 
colors  like  burnt  sienna  and  periwinkle,  or  drawing  conclusions 
with  the  help  of  a  Magic  Marker  brand  product,  please 
remember,  these  names  are  trademarks. 


tant  as  the  marketing  that  led  to  the 
sale.  The  sale  is  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
vert  a  brand  purchaser  into  a  brand 
loyalist. 

Branding  Policy  Is 
Business  Policy 

Brand  Loyalty  Marketing  will  require  a 
radical  departure  in  business  policy 
and  practices.  Building  enduring,  prof¬ 
itable,  growing  brands  is  all  about  cre¬ 
ating,  nurturing,  defending  and 
strengthening  loyal  brand  bonds.  This 
new  view  of  marketing  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  the  business  —  product  poli¬ 
cy,  customer  service,  advertising,  sales, 
distribution,  packaging,  merchandising, 
promotion,  public  relations,  and  so  on. 


N  BINNEY  il^ 
&SMITHn 


1100  Church  Lane 
P.O.  Box  431 
Easton.  PA  18044-0431 


Building  strong  brands  takes  time, 
money,  effort,  persistence.  It  is  not  easy. 
But  it  is  worth  it.  Why?  Because  power¬ 
ful  brands  have  high  brand  equity. 

Building  brands  is  good  for  business. 
But  it  is  also  good  for  the  customer. 
Customers  learn  to  recognize  which 
brands  are  of  superior  quality,  which 
brands  are  trustworthy.  Brands  are  one- 
think  shopping.  Customers  can  look 
for  their  preferred  brand  and  be  sure. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  company 
should  not  be  allowed  to  unfairly  trade 
on  the  reputation  of  another.  “Para¬ 
sitic  branding,”  whereby  one  company 
deliberately  copies  the  sign/symbol/de¬ 
sign  which  represents  the  original 
company’s  trustworthy,  relevant,  dis¬ 
tinctive  promise  to  the  customer, 
should  be  prohibited.  Copiers  are 
counterfeiters.  Copiers  merely  want  to 
gain  for  their  own  brand(s)  the  equity 


(See  Loyalty  on  page  24T) 
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THERE’S  A 
CHARACTER 
IN  OUR  COMPANY 
WE’D  LIKE  YOU 
TO  KNOW... 


That  character  is  an  ampersand:  &. 

It’s  part  of  our  name  and  trademark. 

We’re  pleased  to  be  quoted  and  referred  to  as  an  authoritative  source  of  facts 
about  the  newspaper  industry.  But,  when  you  refer  to  us  in  print  remember  that 
our  name  does  not  include  the  word  “and.”  It’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  follow  the  spelling  to  the  letter,  plus  a  character. 


Edit!or(^Publisher 

11  West  19fli  Street,  New  feric,  NY  10011-4234  212*675*4380 


The 

International 

Trademark 

Association 

(INTA) 

INTA,  a  world  body  of  trade¬ 
mark  owners  and  suppliers  to 
the  industry  that  dates  back 
more  than  100  years,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  prime  protector  of 
trademarks  (other  than  owners). 
INTA  publishes  an  editorial 
package  which  includes  a  prop¬ 
er  use  guide  for  writers  and 
broadcasters  and  a  newly  ex¬ 
panded  Trademark  Checklist  of 
some  4,000  trademarks  with 
correct  spellings  and  proper 
generic  terms.  To  receive  a 
copy,  send  a  check  made 
payable  to  INTA  to  Editorial 
Package,  International  Trade¬ 
mark  Association,  1 133  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036-6710.  INTA  also 
operates  a  telephone  Trade¬ 
mark  Hotline,  to  answer  journal¬ 
ists'  questions  about  trademarks 
and  to  provide  instant  correct 
spellings  and  generic  terms  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  regis¬ 
tered  U.S.  trademarks.  You  can 
reach  the  Hotline  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m..  Eastern  time,  weekdays, 
at  2 12/768-9886. 
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associated  with  the  original  brand 
builder. 

If  competitors  are  allowed  to  copy 
the  brand  properties  of  others  then 
these  parasitic  branders  are  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  accrue  to  their  brand  for  free 
the  equity  that  cost  the  original  brand 
owner  millions  to  earn.  Such  a  free 
ride  should  not  be  permitted. 


competition.  However,  parasitic  brand¬ 
ing  should  not  be  permitted.  Copying 
brand  properties  crosses  the  boundary 
from  fair  to  unfair  competition. 

Does  all  this  concern  with  building 
and  protecting  strong  brands  pay?  Yes. 
The  evidence  is  consistent,  dramatic 
and  clear.  A  small  change  in  loyalty 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  profitabil¬ 
ity. 

Research  shows  that  a  5%  change  in 
loyalty  can  result  in  a  25%  to  more 
than  a  100%  change  in  profitability. 


Does  all  this  concern  with  building  and 
protecting  strong  brands  pay?  Yes. 

The  evidence  is  consistent,  dramatic  and  clear. 


Parasitic  branding  unfairly  attributes 
to  the  copying  product  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  original  brand  which  the 
copy  may  or  may  not  have.  These 
copycat  brands  take  unfair  advantage 
of  the  consumer: 

1.  The  consumer  may  choose  the 
copied  product  or  service  by  mistake, 
thinking  it  is  the  original  brand 

2.  Consumers  may  believe  that  the 
copied  product  or  service  is  actually 
developed,  provided  or  endorsed  by 
the  original  brand. 

Who  does  the  consumer  trust? 
When  copy  cat  brands  are  allowed  to 
trade  on  the  brand  equity  of  others, 
certainly  this  is  unfair  competition. 
Certainly  we  are  in  favor  of  robust 


As  brand  loyalty  goes  up,  business 
profitability  goes  up.  The  equity  of  a 
brand  is  dependent  on  the  brand’s  loy¬ 
al  users.  These  loyalists  want  trust 
marks  —  premium  quality,  differentiat¬ 
ed,  leading  brands  they  can  trust.  In 
everything  we  do  and  say,  we  must  be 
especially  mindful  of  our  very  precious 
brands  and  their  very  loyal  franchises. 
Brand  loyalty  is  the  only  basis  for  en¬ 
during,  profitable  growth. 


GTE  Corporation 


At  GTE  your  recognition  is  appreciated. 

Proper  use  of  our  trademarks  in  describing  or  referencing  GTE's  goods  and  services  is 
an  official  form  of  recognition  that  we  sincerely  appreciate,  absolutely  require  and  active¬ 
ly  pursue. 

GTE  Corporation  is  proud  to  be  a  worldwide  leader  in  the  telecommunications  industry. 
We  embrace  the  value  of  our  trademarks  and  make  every  effort  to  protect  them. 

GTE®,  MOBILNET®,  AIRFONE®  and  IT’S  AMAZING  WHAT  CAN  DO  TOGETHER™  are 
but  a  few  marks  of  GTE  companies.  We  urge  you  to  use  our  marks  as  adjectives,  for 
example,  the  Airfone®  air-to-ground  telecommunications  service. 

For  further  information  please  call  (214)  718-7616 

*  A  trademark  of  GTE  Corporadon 


Larry  Light  is  the  president  of  Arcature 
Corporation  and  the  chairman  for  the 
Coalition  for  Brand  Equity. 
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totle  first  found  it,  along  the  middle  way. 

1  tell  reporters  that  journalists  are 
mirrors  of  our  communities,  not  com¬ 
mercial  speech  police.  Since  it  is  in  our 
own  self-interest  to  preserve  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  communicate  in  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  language,  journalists  have 
historically  had  an  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  and  preserving  generally  accepted 
standards  of  usage. 

But  we  dare  not  risk  being  as  sedu¬ 
lous  as  lexicographers.  If  our  stories 
reflect  the  artificial  mustiness  of  lin¬ 
guistic  reconstructionism,  be  they  un¬ 
split  infinitives  or  trademarks  already 
judged  common  by  our  audience,  we 
become  irrelevant,  useless  at  delimiting 
news  amid  the  babel  of  “talk”  on  radio, 
television  and  the  Internet. 

Yes,  we  can  destroy  valuable  trade¬ 
marks  by  careless  commonalization. 

It  is  not  good  for  us  to  do  that. 


Nor,  however,  are  we  in  the  business 
of  perpetuating  awkward,  artificial  or 
antiquated  usages. 

It  comes  down  to  the  same  sense  of 
balance  needed  in  choosing  which 
quotations  give  life  to  a  city  council 
debate  on  taxes,  in  handling  the  head¬ 
line  about  crosstown  rivals  during  the 


that  in  the  process,  we  preserve  the 
language’s  honesty,  integrity  and  relia¬ 
bility,  including  the  specificity  inher¬ 
ent  in  trademarks. 

It’s  not  that  we  are  insensitive  to  or 
uncaring  about  the  time  and  effort  that 
have  gone  into  gaining  acceptance  for 
trademarks  and  their  close  kin  (al¬ 


I  tell  reporters  that  journalists  are  mirrors  of  our 
communities,  not  commercial  speech  police. 


baseball  playoffs,  in  winnowing  photos 
of  a  gruesome  and  tragic  auto  accident. 

We  cannot  violate  community  stan¬ 
dards,  or  we  risk  our  acceptance  as  re¬ 
liable  imparters  of  information  within 
those  communities. 

Yet  the  very  act  of  reflecting  existing 
standards,  be  they  about  obscenity  or 
Oreos,  incrementally  redefines  the 
standards  themselves.  We  must  tell  our 
stories  using  real  language  with  a  care 


though  the  perpetual  need  to  acquaint 
newcomers  with  their  nuances  some¬ 
times  makes  us  seem  so). 

Rather,  it’s  that  while  protection  is 
the  point  for  trademark  owners  and 
their  lawyers,  for  journalists,  it’s  the 
story  that  matters.  Attention  to  trade¬ 
marks  is  on  a  par  with  punctuation, 
parsing  and  phraseology.  All  deserve 
attention  —  as  part  of  the  process  of 
telling  our  stories. 


Don’t  confuse 
a  weedeater  with 
Weed  Eater.* 

Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a 
little  green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is 
only  one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Its  America’s 
number  one  brand  of  trimmer— the  one  people  ask  for, 
time  after  time. 

The  one-and-only  genuine 
Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Any- 
thing  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 


If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trimmer. 


©Poulan/WEed  Eater  Division  White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.  1988 
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posed  to  offering  a  quick  way  to  latch 
onto  the  financial  success  of  another 
business.  Noting  the  large  awards  often 
attached  to  these  infringement  actions 
brings  home  the  reality  that  trademark 
infringement  is  serious  business  that 
can  prove  costly  to  everyone. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
only  real  or  threatened  lawsuits  involv¬ 
ing  trademark  claims  that  have  been 
catching  the  press’s  eye  this  year.  It 
seems  that  trademark  issues  are  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  arenas  of  foreign  affairs 
and  national  politics.  These  articles 
help  to  point  out  the  significance  that 
trademarks  are  taking  on  in  our  global 
economy.  In  recent  months,  reporters 
have  been  keeping  a  fairly  close  eye  on 
how  China  enforces  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  laws.  In  the  past,  China  was  a 
haven  for  intellectual  property  piracy. 


which  cost  U.S.  companies  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  But 
now  the  United  States  has  insisted 
that  China  strengthen  its  enforcement 
of  intellectual  property  rights  as  a  con- 


dition  for  China’s  reentry  into  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  And,  when  the  Clinton  crime 
bill  was  passed,  it  was  noted  by  the 
press  that  a  key  clause  provides  stiffer 
penalties  for  the  counterfeiting  of 


trademarks.  These  articles  illustrate 
that  trademarks  are,  indeed,  important 
instruments  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
United  States,  not  just  individual  citi¬ 
zens  and  businesses,  is  taking  a  firmer 
stand  on  infringement  activity. 

All  of  this  points  out  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trademarks  is  becoming 
more  widely  recognized  throughout  our 
society.  With  this  increased  focus  on 
trademarks  also  comes  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  press.  More  than 
ever,  the  press  must  be  sure  to  accu¬ 
rately  use  trademarks,  for  if  it  does  not 
others  may  follow  suit.  And  the  conse¬ 
quences  can  be  enormous.  If  the  press 
misuses  a  trademark  as  a  generic  term 
and  the  public  follows  the  press’s  lead 
so  that  the  term  actually  becomes  an 
accepted  generic  term  rather  that  the 
name  of  a  particular  product  or  service, 
then  the  worth  of  that  trademark  can 
be  completely  negated. 

At  a  minimum,  members  of  the 
press  must  remember  to  use  trade¬ 
marks  as  adjectives,  not  as  nouns,  they 
must  also  set  the  trademark  apart  from 
the  other  text  by  use  of  distinctive 
type.  After  all,  what  the  news  stories  of 
1994  illustrate  is  that,  whether  you 
cover  sports,  entertainment,  business 
or  international  politics,  trademarks  are 
likely  to  be  part  of  an  upcoming  story. 

Qraveyard 

Continued  from  page  12T 


•  Use  all  three  together  (“Weedeater 
brand  weed  trimmers”); 

•  Use  appropriate  trademark  symbols 
(®  if  the  brand  has  been  federally  reg¬ 
istered,  ™  if  it  hasn’t);  and 

•  Capitalize  the  trademarked  word 
(either  initially  or  completely). 

All  of  these  practices  are  designed 
to  do  one  thing:  Encourage  everyone 
to  recognize  and  use  a  trademarked 
word  to  distinguish  a  product  from  its 
competitors.  Not  to  name  it. 

With  that  in  mind,  give  a  closing 
thought  to  these  words: 

Roledex,  Frisbee,  TV  Guide,  Real¬ 
tor,  Styrofoam,  Kitty  litter.  Hush  pup¬ 
pies,  Naugahyde,  Vice  grip.  Astroturf, 
Laundromat,  and  Walkman. 

Are  they  trademarks  or  names? 

They  aren’t  in  the  dictionary.  But 
they  are  in  trouble. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help? 


YOU  airr  speu 

SPACKLE^ 
WITHOUT  AN  "R." 

SPACKLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The 
Muralo  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been  since 
1927. 

SPACKLE®  is  not  a  verb,  so  you  can't 
"spackle"  a  hole  in  the  wall.  You  can,  how¬ 
ever,  repair  that  hole  with  Spackle®  brand 
surfacing  compound,  and  we  hope  you  will. 

And  please,  whenever  possible,  note  that 
SPACKLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The 
Muralo  Company,  Inc.  Thank  you  for  your 
help  in  protecting  our  valued  trademark. 


Mimla 


The  Muralo  Co.,  Inc. 

148  E.  Fifth  Street,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 
Los  Angeles  -  Chicago  -  Atlanta 
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You  can:  Walk  a  dog; 

Walk  tall; 

Walk  this  way; 

Walk  the  plank; 

Walk  away  from  it  all; 

Walk  out  on;  or 
Give  someone  their 
Walking  papers  — 

BUT  you  CAN'T  have  a 
WALKMAN®  unless  it's  a  SONY. 

You  can:  spin  a  Disc; 

slip  a  Disc;  or  even  be  a 
Disc  jockey  — 

BUT  something  CAN'T  be  a 
DISCMAN®  unless  it's  a  SONY. 

You  can:  Watch  TV; 

Watch  your  step; 

Watch  your  mouth; 

Watch  your  back;  or  even 
Watch  my  lips  — 

BUT  you  CAN'T  have  a 
WATCHMAN®  unless  it's  a  SONY. 


WALKMAN®,  DISCMAN®,  and  WATCHMAN®  are  all 
registered  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation.  These  trademarks 
identify  certain  products  of  Sony  Corporation  and  are  not  names 
to  describe  portable  radios,  cassette  players,  compact  disc 
players,  televisions  or  accessories  for  these  products.  If  you  have 
any  questions  on  Sony  trademarks  please  contact  Sony 
Corporation —Trademark  &  Design  Division,  tel.  813  5448  2619; 
fax.  813  5448  5707. 


I 

I 
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BRAND 

You  can’t  be  too  careful  with  this  stuff.  Because  TABASCO*  isn’t  just  a  name.  It’s  a  brand  name.  TABASCO* 
has  been  used  as  a  registered  trademark  since  1868  to  identify  products  exclusively  of  Mcllhenny  Company, 
Avery  Island,  Louisiana.  TABASCO*  is  a  registered  trademark  for  TABASCO*  brand  Pepp)er  Sauce, 
TABASCO*  brand  Bloody  Mary  Mbc,  TABASCO*  brand  Picante  Sauce  and  TABASCO  brand  7  Spice  Chili  Recipe? 


<TABA‘SC0> 


©  1991 .  TABASCO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery  Island,  Louisiana  70513. 


In  Brief 


Rutland  Herald 
is  200 

THE  RUTLAND  (VT.)  Herald  entered 
its  third  century  of  publication  this 
month,  celebrating  the  occasion  with  a 
tour  of  the  paper’s  printing  plant,  a 
fund-raising  bed  race  through  the  city 
streets  and  a  fireworks  display. 

The  paper  marked  its  bicentennial 
throughout  the  year  with  an  exhibit  on 
newspapering,  a  dance  and  a  communi¬ 
ty  forum  on  press  freedom. 

The  Herald  touts  itself  as  “the  oldest 
family-owned  newspaper  in  continuous 
operation  from  the  same  city  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  country.”  Several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mitchell  family  have  oper¬ 
ated  the  paper. 

Herald  Tribune 
hosts  conference  on 
‘the  new  France’ 

FOLLOWING  FRANCE’S  presidential 
elections  in  April,  the  Paris-based  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune  and  the  In- 
stitut  Frangais  des  Relations  Interna¬ 
tionales  (IFRl)  will  host  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  focusing  on  the  goals  of  the 
new  government. 

“The  New  France:  Implications  for 
Global  Business,”  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
will  offer  an  examination  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  domestic  policy  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

NAHJ  board  votes 
to  boycott  Calif, 
as  convention  site 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Hispanic  Journalists’  (NAHJ)  board  of 
directors  has  voted  unanimously  to 
boycott  California  as  a  convention  site 
because  of  the  passage  of  Proposition 
187. 

Approved  by  a  heavy  margin  in  the 
Nov.  8  election,  the  measure  would  bar 
illegal  aliens  from  obtaining  health  and 
welfare  benefits,  except  in  emergency 
cases. 

NAHJ  president  Gibert  Bailon,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  said  the  organization 


was  considering  San  Diego’s  bid  to  host 
its  1998  national  convention. 

By  its  15-0  resolution,  Bailon  said, 
NAHJ  “is  sending  a  message  that  we  as 
Latino  journalists  do  not  want  to  bene¬ 
fit  a  state  whose  voters  have  passed  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  anti-Latino  legislation. 
The  racial  climate  has  turned  hostile 
toward  Spanish-speaking  immigrants  in 
California,  and  we’ve  chosen  not  to 
meet  there.” 

The  action  recalls  a  1993  decision  by 
NAHJ  to  cancel  its  convention  in  Den¬ 
ver  because  of  the  passage  in  Colorado 
of  an  anti-gay  rights  referendum  that 
the  courts  later  overturned. 

Ray  Chavez,  a  journalism  professor  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  said  he  and 
other  NAHJ  members  resigned  from 
the  organization  over  the  pullout. 

“We  agreed  with  the  decision  in 
principal  hut  objected  to  the  tactics,”  he 
explained.  “We  wanted  to  set  up  a  pan¬ 
el  at  the  convention  to  discuss  the  is¬ 
sue.” 

Chavez,  a  former  Seattle  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  said  of  the  board’s  deci¬ 
sion:  “If  they  continue  this  practice, 
they’re  going  to  run  out  of  places  to  go.” 

He  added  that  some  California 
NAHJ  members  might  also  resign  in 
protest  of  the  boycott. 

Bailon  disagreed.  He  noted  that  the 
Denver  convention  was  already  booked, 
with  most  of  the  arrangements  made. 

“San  Diego  was  just  one  of  the  sites 
we  were  considering,”  he  said.  “It’s  not 
the  same  kind  of  a  situation.” 

NAHJ,  which  has  1,700  members, 
said  its  conventions  bring  nearly  $1  mil¬ 
lion  into  the  local  economy. 

WSJ  goes  Korean 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal  has 
agreed  to  provide  a  page  of  business 
news  twice  a  week  to  the  Korean  daily 
Joong'Ang  Daily  News. 

The  deal  calls  for  Jong-Ang,  with 
about  2  million  circulation,  to  select 
and  translate  stories  from  the  Journal’s 
U.S.  and  Asian  editions  and  to  print 
them  under  the  Journal’s  banner. 

The  deal  mirrors  others  in  which  the 
Journal  provides  a  page  of  business  news 
daily  to  eight  Latin  American  papers 
and  a  weekly  business  section  to  the 
Polish  paper  Gazeta  Wyborcza. 


TV  favors  Dems 

TV  NEWS  COVERAGE  of  the  1994 
elections  favored  Democrats  over  Re¬ 
publicans,  according  to  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  Democrats  received  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  coverage  on  CBS,  with  51%  of 
stories  positive,  compared  to  25%  posi¬ 
tive  for  Republicans. 

On  ABC,  Democrats  received  46% 
positive  coverage,  and  Republicans  gar¬ 
nered  34%  positive  evaluations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  center. 

Coverage  was  most  balanced  on 
NBC,  which  had  Democrats  at  36% 
positive,  and  Republicans  31%  positive 
evaluations. 

The  researchers  examined  113  cam¬ 
paign  stories  on  the  three  networks’ 
evening  newscasts  between  Sept.  5  and 
Oct.  20. 

Giuliani  kicks 
off  Daily  News 
food  drive 

NEW  YORK  MAYOR  Rudolph  Giu¬ 
liani  made  the  first  donation  of  canned 
food  Nov.  16  to  officially  launch  the 
11th  annual  Daily  News  Readers  Care 
food  drive. 

The  effort,  co-sponsored  by  the  City 
Harvest  charity  and  New  York  City’s 
police  and  fire  departments,  will  help 
feed  33,000  New  Yorkers. 

Teachers  to 
summer  school 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (ASNE)  and  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  have 
created  the  ASNE  Institute  for  Journal¬ 
ism  Excellence,  which  every  year  will 
place  20  college  journalism  educators  in 
summer  programs  that  include  a  news¬ 
paper  work  residency. 

The  institute  was  funded  by  the 
Knight  Foundation  with  $250,000  a 
year  for  three  years. 

Included  in  the  seven-week  program 
will  be  a  week-long  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  and  a  six-week 
newspaper  work  residency. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Newspapers  First 
lays  out  its  plans 

New  president  and  CEO  wants  to  become  the 
top  sales  organization  for  major  market  papers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

WITH  A  NEW  CEO  at  the  helm  and 
recently  revamped  sales  objectives, 
Newspapers  First  is  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  in  a  bid  to  become  the  top  sales 
organization  for  major  market  news- 
papers. 

And,  in  a  tough  ad  climate  that  has 
sales  networks  sprouting  up  in  all  areas 
of  the  country,  the  hefty  sales  coopera¬ 
tive  —  which  represents  18  major  mar¬ 
ket  newspapers  with  a  total  6.6-mil¬ 
lion  daily  circulation  —  is  probing  new 


business  categories,  and  attempting  to 
convert  ad  dollars  from  other  media. 

In  spite  of  a  transitional  year  in 
which  the  organization  lost  its  Times 
Mirror  members  and  a  longtime  CEO, 
and  announced  rhat  its  smaller 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  are  free  to 
seek  their  own  national  representa¬ 
tion,  Jay  Zitz,  the  new  president  and 
CEO,  said  that,  so  far,  he  is  “having 
fun.” 

Zitz  said  that  he  has  the  firm  back¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspapers  First  board  of 
directors,  with  whom  he  met  recently. 

“As  diverse  as  the  board  was,  [mem¬ 
bers]  were  very  supportive  and  had 
some  good  ideas,”  Zitz  said.  “But  at  the 
end  the  basic  comment  was,  ‘It’s  your 
plan  —  go.’  I  thought  that  was  the 
greatest  thing  they  could  do.” 

Last  year,  the  sales  cooperative  han¬ 
dled  about  $600-million  worth  of  na¬ 


tional  advertising.  It  racked  up  almost 
$23  million  in  incremental  new  busi¬ 
ness,  which  Zitz  estimates  will  nearly 
double  for  1994. 

“The  $600  million  is  fairly  critical, 
but  there’s  an  opportunity  to  grow 
that,”  he  said.  “This  year,  we’ll  sell 
probably  around  $40  million  [in  incre¬ 
mental  new  business],  and  a  lot  of  that 
has  just  come  in  the  last  few  months.” 

Supporting  the  hoped-for  growth  is 
a  refitted  sales  plan  that  was  recently 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors. 
The  plan  redirects  selling  efforts  be¬ 


tween  existing  accounts  and  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

According  to  the  plan,  Zitz  said  that 
“at  least  one  person”  will  be  designat¬ 
ed  as  a  new  business  account  manager 
in  each  Newspapers  First  office,  with 
sole  responsibility  for  selling  new  busi¬ 
ness.  The  remainder  of  the  staff  will 
dedicate  themselves  to  maintaining 
and  boosting  existing  business.” 

The  Big  &  Easy  Network  will  func¬ 
tion  as  a  “subset”  of  the  new  business 
effort,  Zitz  added. 

The  separation  of  sales  responsibili¬ 
ties  is  designed  to  attract  different  sales 
dispositions,  Zitz  explained. 

“The  folks  who  are  turned  on  by  the 
entrepreneurial  thinking  really  gravi¬ 
tate  to  the  new  business  side,  while  the 
folks  who  like  the  relationship  and 
maintenance  kind  of  selling  gravitate 
that  way,”  he  said. 


And,  while  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  Minneapolis  and  Detroit  were 
closed  recently,  Zitz  said  there  are  no 
plans  to  cut  back  the  30-member  sales 
staff.  Responsibilities  for  San  Francis¬ 
co  have  been  transferred  to  Los  Ange¬ 
les;  those  of  Minneapolis  and  Detroit, 
to  Chicago;  and  those  of  Atlanta  to 
Dallas. 

The  newly  vacated  offices,  mostly 
staffed  by  a  single  rep,  were  “cost-inef¬ 
fective,”  because  “they’re  doing  so 
much  housekeeping  and  firefighting 
that  they’re  never  really  getting  the  full 
selling  activity  under  way,”  Zitz  said. 

In  adherence  to  the  new  effort. 
Newspapers  First  is  restructuring  its 
sales  compensation  plan. 

“We’re  changing  over  to  a  60% 
salary  and  a  40%  commission  —  we’re 
trying  to  tie  results  very,  very  closely  to 
compensation,”  Zitz  said. 

This  year.  Newspapers  First  was  able 
to  capitalize  on  increased  health  care 
advertising. 

“So  far,  we  have  written  over  $17 
million  in  the  health  care  area,”  Zitz 
said.  “We  have  business  from  almost 
every  major  health  care  company  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  very  few 
that  are  not  on  our  list,  or  on  our 
pending  list.” 

Zitz  added  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  prescription  products  is  a 
“beautiful  fit,”  with  long,  legal  copy  re¬ 
quirements  and  drug  manufacturers’ 
desire  to  woo  older  demographics. 

While  other  sales  networks  —  most 
notably,  the  Newspaper  National  Net¬ 
work  (NNN)  —  also  are  targeting 
drug/remedy  advertisers,  Zitz  doesn’t 
anticipate  any  clashes. 

Zitz  and  Pat  Haegele,  NNN’s  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  first 
met  while  both  worked  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization  early  in  their  careers. 

“Because  of  that,  I  feel  we  can  work 
pretty  closely  together,”  Zitz  said. 
“We’re  going  to  bump  in  a  couple  of 
categories  —  health  care  undoubtedly 
is  one,  beer  possibly  —  but  in  general 
by  coordinating  we’re  going  to  be  syn¬ 
ergistic,  because  the  newspapers  I  rep¬ 
resent  also  pay  a  fee  to  her,  and  vice 
versa  .... 

“The  big  thing  is  that  she  is  very 
limited  to  six  categories,  and  she  can’t 
go  out  of  that.  I’m  not  limited  at  all,” 

(See  Newspapers  First  on  page  37) 


“So  far,  we  have  written  over  $17  million  in  the 
health  care  area.  We  have  business  from  almost 
every  major  health  care  company  in  the  United 
States.” 
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^ung  adult  Sunday 
magazine  sets  launch 

Tilt  is  scheduled  in  April  to  debut  its  distribution 
via  newspapers  in  seven  major  metro  markets 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  NEW  SUNDAY  magazine  targeted 
to  young  adults,  aged  15  to  28  years 
old,  will  be  distributed  through  Sunday 
newspapers  and  is  scheduled  for  an 
April  2,  1995,  launch. 

Tilt  magazine,  offered  by  Tilt  Pub¬ 
lishing,  intends  to  capture  the  “MTV- 
oriented  audience,”  said  publisher  Ken 
Scrudato,  27. 

Despite  the  glut  of  recently  formed 
magazines  that  all  purport  to  be  the 
definitive  mouthpiece  for  “Generation 
X,”  Scrudato  said  most  of  them  don’t 
offer  readers  the  “authentic”  voice  of 
the  target  age  group. 

“We’re  very  conscious  of  not  making 
Tilt  a  schlocky,  Hollywood-type  maga¬ 
zine  like  some  of  the  others  coming  on 
the  market,”  the  publisher  said.  “As  a 
part  of  this  generation,  1  can  say  it’s 
not  what  readers  want.” 

Scrudato  has  magazine  experience 
as  a  writer  and  ad  director  for  Splatter 
Effect,  and  as  a  co-publisher  for  Yeah 
Whatever.  He  also  has  worked  for 
Forbes  Newspapers  as  an  account  exec¬ 
utive. 

Tilt  will  strive  to  be  “entertaining 
and  serious  at  the  same  time,”  Scruda¬ 
to  said.  “We’re  going  to  give  the  read¬ 
ers  something  that  relates  to  their 
everyday  lives  —  it’s  more  culturally 
and  socially  about  the  readers’  lives 
than  it  is  about  celebrity  lives.” 

Editorial  for  Tilt  will  consist  of  mu¬ 
sic,  entertainment,  films  and  video, 
fashion  and  personal  issues,  written  by 
freelance  writers,  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  such  publications  as  Rolling 
Stone,  Spin,  High  Times  and  Maximum 
Rock  &  Roll. 

“The  writers  are  people  who  have 
been  a  part  of  the  whole  surge  of  a 
more  alternative  counterculture  upris¬ 
ing,  and  they  know  what’s  going  on,” 
Scrudato  said.  “They’re  driven  by  their 
own  instincts  rather  than  by  the  de¬ 
sires  of  publicists  trying  to  get  press  for 
their  clients.” 

The  sales  staff  for  Tilt  consists  of 


three  people  in  New  York  and  inde¬ 
pendent  reps  in  San  Francisco  and, 
eventually,  Chicago. 

A  prototype  is  being  shown  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  it  includes  full  editorial 
and  color  hoards.  The  sales  staff  has 
pitched  ad  agencies  for  Levi-Strauss, 
Suzuki  and  Columbia  House,  as  well  as 
for  record  and  film  companies. 

Tilt  guarantees  a  minimum  two  mil¬ 
lion  rate  base  for  the  premiere  issue. 
Initially  planned  as  a  monthly,  the 
magazine  will  run  the  first  Sunday  of 
each  month  in  carrier  newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  Boston,  Hartford, 
Providence,  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  Miami  are  scheduled  to 
carry  the  magazine,  said  Scrudato,  but 
he  wouldn’t  name  them,  citing  com¬ 
petitive  concerns. 

In  addition  to  being  distributed 
among  newspapers,  Tilt  will  be 
made  available  to  “select”  college 
and  high  school  campuses  in  a  giv¬ 
en  market,  Scrudato  said,  as  well  as 
to  Internet. 

Advertisers  can  buy  nationally  or  in 
regional  markets,  and  carrier  news¬ 
papers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  sell 
regional  space  in  their  own  markets  as 
well. 

“The  important  thing  is  that  the 
newspapers  have  a  guaranteed  circula¬ 
tion,”  Scrudato  said.  “They  also  have 
established  the  ability  to  promote 
things  in  their  respective  markets. 

“We’re  not  asking  the  readers  for 
money.  It’s  free,  and  it’s  as  easy  to  pull 
out  as  the  comics  page.’ 

Plans  call  for  newspapers  to  sponsor 
promotional  events  in  record  stores 
and  on  campuses,  and  trade  promo¬ 
tional  space  with  radio  stations  in  each 
market.  Each  newspaper  is  to  promote 
Tilt  in  the  entertainment  and  comics 
sections,  and  a  blurb  will  run  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper  on  each 
publication  date. 

Each  issue  will  include  free  concert 
and  movie  ticket  promotions,  as  well  as 
CDs,  T-shirts  and  posters. 

Tilt  Publishing  was  formed  by 


Scrudato,  Melissa  Park,  who  will  act  as 
ad  director,  and  John  D’uaria,  head  of 
operations  and  production.  Park  and 
D’uaria  own  Metromarketing  Re¬ 
sources  Inc.,  a  free-standing  insert 
company. 

Newspaper  ad 
spending  up  8.2% 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  expen¬ 
ditures  totaled  $8,367  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1994,  an  increase  of 
8.2%  over  the  same  quarter  last  year, 
according  to  a  statement  from  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA). 

Third-quarter  spending  for  retail  was 
$4,259  billion,  up  4.9%  from  last  year’s 
third  quarter;  expenditures  for  classified 
totaled  $3,129  billion,  up  12.3%;  and 
national  expenditures  reached  $979 
million,  up  10.8%  from  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  last  year. 

Based  on  the  year-to-date  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  NAA  estimates  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  finish  1994  with  a  more  than 
7%  gain  in  ad  expenditures,  according 
to  the  statement. 

■■wirvii:  Bfm 
wWuHaa/iG 
ftmAPOBASED 
raoMJcrLiKE'rais 
FMt  YEARS.” 

-Cynthia  Martel 

Memorial  Press  Group 

"We're  using  Adtaker's  classified 
pagination  to  produce  the  classified 
sections  for  21  weekly  newspapers  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  After 
the  first  week  of  installation,  our 
Classified  Director  decided  to  change 
the  line  ad  deadline  closer  to  actual 
print  time,  strictly  due  to  the 
productivity  improvement 
we've  seen." 

"Ad taker  is  a  real  value." 


444  East  Susquehanna  St.  •  Allentown,  PA  18103 
(610)  797-5515  •  FAX  (610)  797-8740 
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California  papers 
gearing  up 

for  court  battle 

Will  attempt  to  quash  subpoenas  for 
unpublished  material  from  jail  house 
interviews  with  an  alleged  kidnapper 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
gearing  up  for  a  court  battle  to  quash 
what  are  described  as  highly  unusual 
subpoenas  for  unpublished  material 
from  jail  house  interviews  with  an  al¬ 
leged  kidnapper. 

One  of  the  subpoena  recipients, 
Marty  Weybret,  editor  of  the  family- 
owned  Lodi  News-Sentinel,  termed  the 
request  “unique  and  dangerous”  since 
it  comes  from  the  prosecutor,  not  the 
defense  attorney. 

Weybret  asked  the  California  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association  (CNPA) 
for  help  in  fighting  the  subpoena.  He 
said  both  the  paper’s  attorney  and 
CNPA  counsel  Tom  Newton  conclud¬ 
ed  that  no  published  precedent  exists 
for  such  requests  from  prosecutors. 

Prepared  by  Deputy  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Robert  Johnson,  the  subpoenas 
were  issued  by  San  Joaquin  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Stephen  Deme- 
tras  to  the  News-Sentinel,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  three  television  channels 
and  a  radio  station  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  latter  for  their  outtakes. 

Chronicle  attorney  W.  Ronald  In¬ 
gram  said  the  paper  would  also  move 
to  quash  the  subpoena.  Brent  Baader, 
news  director  of  Channel  31  in  Sacra¬ 


mento,  said  he  turned  over  only 
footage  that  was  broadcast. 

“We  recycle  tapes  daily  and  keep  no 
raw  material  around  in  any  case,”  he 
added. 

The  subpoenas  are  in  connection 
with  the  kidnapping  of  12-year-old 
Katie  Romanek  last  July. 

She  was  found  unharmed  but  naked 
in  a  field  during  a  huge  search  involv¬ 
ing  100  police  officers  and  300  volun¬ 
teers.  Steven  Cochran,  a  drifter  found 
wandering  in  the  area,  was  arrested 
and  subsequently  arraigned  on  a  kid¬ 
napping  charge. 


The  News-Sentinel,  Chronicle  and 
broadcast  stations  asked  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Cochran,  and  he  agreed. 
Earlier,  Judge  Demetras  issued  a  court 
order  that  all  media  covering  the  kid¬ 
napping  case,  including  CNN  and 
CBS,  retain  all  material,  published  and 
unpublished,  relating  to  the  Katie  Ro¬ 
manek  case. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  CNPA  president 
Brien  Manning,  asking  for  legal  back¬ 
up,  Weybret,  whose  father  Fred  Wey¬ 
bret  is  the  News-Sentinel’s  publisher, 
said  of  the  subpoena:  “We  consider 
this  an  overriding  threat  to  press  free¬ 
dom.” 

He  vowed  the  paper  will  appeal  an 
adverse  decision  by  the  lower  court,  as 


did  Ingram. 

In  addition  to  legal  help,  Weybret 
wants  CNPA  to  publicize  the  case  in 
its  bulletin  and  monthly  newspaper,  to 
advise  other  members  “of  this  unprece¬ 
dented  effort  to  turn  the  media  into  a 
government  detective  agency.” 

Weybret  told  E&P:  “I  can  see  the 
subpoena  becoming  a  much-used  tool 
by  prosecutors.  I  am  against  crime  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  be  perceived  as  a  defender  of  crimi¬ 
nals.  But  we  are  alarmed  at  what  seems 
to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  see  the 
media  as  an  arm  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  not.” 

Newton  said  CNPA  will  join  the 
case  if  the  motion  to  quash  goes  up  on 
appeal. 

Terry  Francke,  executive  director  of 
the  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition,  said  his  organization  also 
will  oppose  the  subpoenas,  calling 
them  an  attempt  to  force  the  press  “to 
become  an  unwilling  investigator  for 
the  state.” 

Francke,  a  lawyer,  doubted  that  the 
prosecutor  will  prevail. 

“If  there  is  any  strength  left  in  the 
shield  law,  it  should  not  bend  under 
this  subpoena,”  he  opined. 

Appeal  undecided 
on  Compton 
patent  rejection 

TRIBUNE  CO.-OWNED  Compton 
New  Media  has  not  yet  decided  what 
action  it  will  take  on  the  loss  of  its  con¬ 
troversial  patent  of  widely  used  com¬ 
puterized  multimedia  techniques. 

“This  patent  is  jointly  owned  with 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  and  the  two 
just  haven’t  decided  yet  what  course 
they  will  take,”  Tribune  Co.  spokesman 
Bob  Carr  said.  Several  avenues  are 
available,  including  a  further  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office  or  action  in  fed¬ 
eral  court. 

In  a  98-page  report  issued  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Patent  Office  for  the  second 
time  rejected  the  patent  it  had  already 
granted  to  Compton’s  New  Media  in 
the  summer  of  1993. 

Compton’s  patent  claim  is  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  techniques  that  allow  retrievel 
of  text,  graphics,  audio,  animation  and 
video  from  multimedia  databases. 


“But  we  are  alarmed  at  what  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  see  the  media  as  an  arm  of  the  police 
department,  which  we  are  not.” 
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Legal  quagmire  surrounds 
attempt  to  obtain 
Whitewater  report 

Federal  appeals  court  seals  its  own 
decision  on  Wall  Street  Journal's  petition 
to  have  copy  of  report  released 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 


WHEN  WALL  STREET  Journal  re¬ 
porter  Ellen  Joan  Pollock  heard  that 
former  Independent  Counsel  Robert  B. 
Fiske  filed  the  final  report  of  his 
Whitewater  investigation  under  seal, 
the  newspaper’s  attorneys  petitioned 
the  court  to  release  the  document. 

The  appeals  court  responded,  but,  in 
an  unusual  move,  it  sealed  its  own  de¬ 
cision. 

So  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  the  Journal’s 
parent  company,  had  its  answer,  but, 
due  to  the  gag  order,  it  could  not  dis¬ 
close  what  it  was  or  whether  the  report 
even  existed,  let  alone  what  might  be 
in  it. 


In  addition,  neither  Fiske  nor  cur¬ 
rent  Independent  Counsel  Kenneth  W. 
Starr  “would  confirm  or  deny  the  fact” 
that  their  offices  responded  to  the 
original  Dow  Jones  motion,  nor  had 
Dow  Jones  seen  anything  from  the 
government  that  may  have  been  filed 
as  a  response  with  the  lower  court. 

Dow  Jones  took  the  case  to  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist,  because  he  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  circuit  in  which  the  gag 
order  was  placed,  asking  that  it  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Fiske  and  Starr’s  responses  were 
filed  under  seal. 

The  newspaper  argued  that  sealing 
the  appeals  court  order  was  an  uncon¬ 


stitutional  prior  restraint,  particularly 
since  judicial  proceedings  carry  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  openness,  and  noted  that 
the  lower  court  “did  not  even  attempt 
to  explain  or  justify  the  prohibition 
against  publication  before  entering  it.” 

The  chief  justice  found  the  appeal  to 
be  moot,  since  Dow  Jones  can  report 
on  the  appeals  court’s  second  order, 
which  denied  an  appeal  of  its  first  rul¬ 
ing  and  outlined  reasons  why  it  would 
not  release  the  Fiske  report. 

No  one  at  Dow  Jones,  however,  even 
knew  the  second  appeals  court  order 
existed  until  it  was  mentioned  in 
Rehnquist’s  decision,  at  which  point  a 
copy  was  made  available  from  the 
clerk.  Even  more  troubling,  the  appeals 


court’s  second  ruling  referred  to  per¬ 
suasive  arguments  from  Fiske  and 
Starr,  but  Dow  Jones  never  saw  those 
motions  and  was  not  given  a  chance  to 
respond,  as  is  normal  courtroom  cus¬ 
tom. 

“First  of  all,  it  is  extraordinary,  to 
say  the  least,  for  a  federal  appellate 
court  to  issue  an  order  that  is  not 
served  on  the  parties,”  noted  Theodore 
J.  Boutrous  Jr.  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &. 
Crutcher,  the  law  firm  representing 
Dow  Jones. 

“Second,  in  that  order  it  is  disclosed 
that  Fiske  and  Starr  made  arguments 
the  court  found  persuasive.  Dow  Jones 
did  not  see  them.  We  did  not  even 


know  they  existed,”  he  said.  “In  our 
system,  both  sides  get  to  make  their  ar¬ 
guments  and  respond.  This  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  and,  we  think,  very  unfair. 

“Even  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case, 
the  newspapers  were  allowed  to  look  at 
and  respond  to  arguments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  Boutrous  said.  “We  think  it 
violates  due  process  and  the  First 
Amendment.” 

“My  official  comment  is,  I  under¬ 
stand  Franz  Kafka  laughed  uproariously 
when  he  wrote  this  decision,”  said 
Robert  Sack  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher’s  New  York  office.  “This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  strange.” 

Dow  Jones  immediately  filed  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  reconsideration  with  Rehn¬ 
quist,  arguing  that  the  issue  is  not 
moot  since  the  gag  order  on  the  first 
appeals  court  order  is  still  in  place.  As 
E&P  went  to  press,  he  had  not  ruled. 

“We  have  it,  but  we  are  banned  from 
publishing  it.  There’s  no  reason  to  pre¬ 
vent  publishing  it,”  Boutrous  said  of 
the  first  ruling. 

“The  second  track  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  will  be  our  continued  effort  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  Fiske  report  and  challenge  the 
procedure  that  denied  it,”  he  said. 

The  decision  to  deny  access  to  the 
report  and  seal  the  first  ruling  was 
made  by  a  three-judge  panel  that  over¬ 
sees  the  independent  counsel’s  office. 
Fiske  was  technically  a  special  counsel, 
since  he  was  appointed  by  the  attorney 
general. 

Independent  counsels,  like  Starr,  are 
appointed  by  the  courts. 

In  their  second  ruling,  the  judges 
wrote  that  even  if  they  had  the  author¬ 
ity  over  a  special  counsel,  they  still 
would  not  release  the  report.  The  sec¬ 
ond  order  stated  that  Fiske  and  Starr’s 
responses  should  be  protected  because 
“much  of  the  material  contained  in  his 
[Fiske’s]  reports  consists  of  summaries 
of  grand  jury  testimony  and  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  release  of  such  material  is  or¬ 
dinarily  barred  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  addition,  the  second  order  noted, 
Fiske  and  Starr  “assert  that  disclosure 
of  Mr.  Fiske’s  reports  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Starr’s  ongoing  investigation. 

“Mr.  Fiske’s  reports  are  ‘final  reports’ 
in  name  only,  since  any  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Fiske  are  necessarily 
tentative  and  preliminary,”  the  court 
added.  “Refusing  to  disclose  his  reports 
protects  the  reputations  of  individuals 
named  in  such  reports  who  have  not 
been,  and  may  never  be,  charged  with 
criminal  conduct.”  BEfi?? 


“Even  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  the 
newspapers  were  allowed  to  look  at  and  respond  to 
arguments  of  the  government,”  Boutrous  said. 
“We  think  it  violates  due  process  and  the  First 
Amendment.” 
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DuPont  winds 
down  Whirlwind 

No  buyer  for  Unix-based  publishing 
system  installed  at  seven  sites 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AS  NEXPO  94  ended  the  last  week  of 
June,  so  did  DuPont’s  interest  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  marketing  the  Whirlwind 
publishing  system. 

On  Nov.  30  it  closed  the  operation 
it  inherited  upon  acquiring  Camex 
Inc.  in  1989. 

When  the  annual  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  show  closed,  DuPont  said  it  was 
seeking  a  buyer  for  the  ongoing  Whirl¬ 
wind  project  begun  for  the  Houston 


Chronicle  in  early  1988.  With  no  offers 
forthcoming  after  “fairly  serious  discus¬ 
sions”  with  two  parties,  DuPont  shut 
down  the  project  after  six  years  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

After  Camex  output  and  ad  produc¬ 
tion  products  were  sold  to  Information 
International  Inc.,  the  project  was  re¬ 
located  to  the  Nashua,  N.H.,  head¬ 
quarters  of  Imagitex,  a  scanner  manu¬ 
facturer  also  acquired  by  DuPont  in 
1989  and  sold  three  months  ago  to  Ar- 
riSystems,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  Whirl¬ 
wind’s  staff  of  fewer  than  30  persons 
reported  to  Imagitex  president  Tom 
Faughnan. 

In  late  summer  of  1992,  DuPont  was 
rumored  to  have  mandated  Whirl¬ 
wind’s  success  or  sale  within  18 
months.  But  a  DuPont  Newspaper  Sys¬ 
tems  executive  insisted  his  company 
retained  a  solid  commitment  to  'Jl^irl- 
wind,  which  outlived  the  rumored 
deadline  to  show  progress  through  two 


more  Nexpos. 

“We  knew  the  clock  was  running,” 
said  Chronicle  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent  jack  Stanley.  “None  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  was  in  the  dark.” 

Stanley  and  Krause  Publications 
president  Clifford  Mischler  said  the 
shutdown  came  as  no  surprise  after  it 
appeared  System  Integrators  Inc.  (Sll) 
would  not  buy  VCTiirlwind.  Stanley  said 
the  date  had  been  “floating”  since 
DuPont  announced  its  intentions  to 
sell  or  shut  down  Whirlwind. 


A  week  or  so  after  Nexpo,  Sll  put  its 
interest  in  writing,  agreeing  to  a  due 
diligence  examination  for  possible  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Whirlwind. 

Sll  marketing  director  Frank  Scholes 
said  his  firm  saw  newspapers  with 
“an  awful  lot  of  different  needs  to 
meet,”  and  thought  the  Unix-based  so¬ 
lution  might  provide  entree  to  some 
markets,  particularly  in  Europe. 

“We  thought  we  saw  some  way  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  sales  scope  of  some  of  our 
current  products,”  he  said. 

But  while  “the  application  code 
looked  pretty  good,”  said  Scholes,  the 
deal  carried  with  it  responsibility  for 
customer  support. 

In  looking  at  Whirlwind’s  prospects, 
he  said,  Sll  spent  most  of  its  time  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  implications  of 
that  responsibility,  visiting  all  seven 
sites  to  find  out  what  was  required  to 
complete  their  systems. 

Scholes  said  that  while  the  contracts 


would  say  one  thing,  users’  “expecta¬ 
tions  were  quite  different.”  In  the  end, 
he  said,  Sll  saw  more  work  toward  sys¬ 
tems  completion  than  DuPont  envi¬ 
sioned. 

He  maintained,  however,  that  Sll 
never  said  it  was  not  interested  in  the 
product.  Not  long  after  DuPont  stated 
it  intended  to  end  its  Whirlwind  oper¬ 
ations,  Scholes  said,  “We  thought  we 
were  still  negotiating  with  them  on  the 
terms.” 

A  day  before  the  formal  closing,  a 
DuPont  spokeswoman  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  was  discussing  future  support  with 
Whirlwind  customers  “on  an  individual 
basis.” 

Regarding  support,  a  former  DuPont 
manager  said,  “Anything  that  will  hap¬ 
pen  will  be  done  outside  of  DuPont,  it 
seems.” 

Customers,  however,  may  wind  up 
working  collectively  to  provide  systems 
support.  Stanley  said  that  “with  the 
blessing  of  DuPont,”  a  “consortium” 
likely  will  be  created  that  will  include 
some  key  personnel  from  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  project  and  third  parties  on  con¬ 
tract.  Backing  the  effort  are  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Krause  Publications  of  lola, 
Wis.,  which  owns  a  large  stable  of 
newspapers  aimed  at  collectors  and 
hobbyists. 

“We  expect  to  make  a  decision  no 
later  than  the  first  of  the  year,”  said 
Stanley,  who  added  that  the  proposed 
support  arrangement  may  be  formal¬ 
ized  by  Christmas. 

A  source  familiar  with  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  business  said  that,  in  addition  to 
a  former  DuPont  staffer  working  for 
the  Chronicle  for  much  of  the  past 
year,  another  Whirlwind  engineer  was 
already  based  in  Houston. 

The  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  a  third  Whirlwind  cus¬ 
tomer  also  may  back  the  new  support 
group,  to  which  DuPont  reportedly  will 
make  Whirlwind  source  code  available. 

(The  same  person  reported  word 
that  former  Whirlwind  staffers  were 
hoping  to  acquire  source  code  for  pagi¬ 
nation  that  is  based  on  work  begun 
earlier  with  Archetype,  “to  complete 
[the]  original  contract”  for  II  Secolo,  a 
distributed-database  Whirlwind  Cus- 
tumer  in  Genoa,  Italy.  The  pagination 
spec  had  already  been  worked  up  by 
DuPont  for  required  integration  into 
Whirlwind  on  the  same  workstation.) 


A  week  or  so  after  Nexpo,  SII  put  its  interest  in 
writing,  agreeing  to  a  due  diligence  examination  for 
possible  acquisition  of  Whirlwind. 
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bidco  d 

Operations  vice  president  Jack  Stanley  and  information  and 
technology  resources  director  Susan  Shows  check  ad  page 
output  during  an  earlier  phase  of  prepress  systems  work  at 
the  Houston  Chronicle 


Though  Whirlwind  was  shut  down, 
there  seemed  to  remain  some  chance 
that  it  would  restart  under  new  owner¬ 
ship.  Reports  that  the  media  division 
of  the  communications  industry  group 
within  EDS  Inc.  (already  at  work  on 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Global  News  Man¬ 
agement  System)  was  interested  in 
Whirlwind  were  denied  by  the  large 
Dallas-based  computer  services  firm. 

Though  one  account  maintained 
EDS  was  talking  to  DuPont  sometime 
near  Thanksgiving,  two  days  after 
Whirlwind  closed  down,  an  EDS 
spokeswoman  said  that  her  company 
“is  not  in  negotiations  [for  Whirlwind], 
nor  is  it  planning  to  be.” 

Bob  Hogan,  an  executive  with  the 
industry  group,  said  that  although  he 
did  not  know  if  EDS  had  approached 
DuPont,  he  was  aware  of  some  Whirl¬ 
wind  personnel  who  had  talked  to 
EDS  about  possible  employment.  Re¬ 
garding  this  possibility,  he  would  say 
no  more  than  “EDS  is  always  looking 
for  good  people.” 

According  to  one  former  DuPont 
manager,  an  eleventh-hour  approach 
by  anyone  would  mean  contending 
with  the  potential  loss  of  Whirlwind 
expertise  to  the  support  group  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  Chronicle's  and  Krause’s 
efforts,  and  with  the  possibility  that 
another  group  may  separately  pursue 


Whirlwind  pagination.  Both  groups 
would  have  to  possess  Whirlwind 
source  code. 

If  a  potential  buyer  can  act  fast,  said 
the  former  manager,  “and  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  [former  staffers]  who 
can  make  it  work,  they  can  potentially 
be  a  player.” 

“1  don’t  think  it’s  going  to  happen,” 
said  Stanley,  acknowledging  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  some  interest  on  the  part  of  a 
large  company  he  did  not  name. 

Citing  the  newspaper-systems  track 
record  of  IBM,  Raytheon,  Kodak  and 
DuPont,  the  executive  was  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  what  he  described  as  a 


“900-pound  gorilla” 
taking  over  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  system. 

“Little  companies 
go  in  and  out  of 
business,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “but  at 
least  they’re  grace¬ 
ful  about  it.  Big 
companies  just  talk 
you  to  death.” 

Stanley  said  he 
believed  Camex 
could  have  man¬ 
aged  the  Whirlwind 
project  without 
DuPont’s  resources, 
albeit  with  some 
difficulty.  “They 
didn’t  need  a  lot  of 
money  —  they 
needed  some  mon¬ 
ey,”  he  said.  “They 
didn’t  need  to  be 
owned  —  they 
needed  an  investor, 
maybe.” 

Though  Stanley 
said  Camex  had  to  spend  time  looking 
for  financial  backing  for  the  project 
and  endured  some  internal  squabbling, 
he  stated  he  thought  Whirlwind  “was 
making  more  progress  under  Camex.” 


Under  DuPont,  he  said,  the  project 
fell  victim  to  too  many  agendas,  too 
many  meetings  and  too  much  time 
spent  on  things  “that  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  getting  product  out 
the  door.” 

Probably  not  helping  the  situation 
was  the  revolving  door  to  the  executive 
suite  at  DuPont  Printing  &  Publishing, 
a  group  headed  by  four  different  vice 
presidents  within  a  year’s  time. 

“It  was  a  tough  product  to  do.  They 
got  over-committed,  under-delivered,” 
Stanley  concluded. 

A  developer  of  proprietary  ad  pro¬ 
duction  and  output  systems,  Camex 


also  had  an  interest  in  text-processing 
on  standard  platforms,  having  acquired 
the  PC-based  Intertext  system.  Its 
Chronicle  contract,  however,  called  for 
full-featured  Unix-based  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified  and  pagination  systems  that 
could  run  on  Sun  Microsystems  hard¬ 
ware  along  with  other  applications. 

On  their  desktops,  users  might  have 
Sun  workstations,  X-window  terminals 
or  Windows  PCs  or  Macintoshes, 
which  can  be  set  up  to  run  like  Whirl¬ 
wind  workstations. 

After  six  years,  editorial,  classified 
and  pagination  systems  have  yet  to  go 
into  full  production  in  Houston, 
though  a  half  dozen  other  sites  world¬ 
wide  have  purchased  some  parts  of 
Whirlwind  technology. 

While  the  Chronicle  in  early  1992 
was  busy  trying  to  optimize  its  selec¬ 
tion  and  allocation  of  users’  hardware, 
it  asked  DuPont-Camex  to  rework 
much  of  the  user  interface  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  a  request  that  stretched  develop¬ 
ment  time. 

Also,  the  project  had  reversed  its 
development  priorities,  moving  to  get 
editorial  up  and  running  before  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  Last  year.  Whirlwind 
produced  only  business  section  copy  at 
the  Chronicle. 


Citing  the  newspaper-systems  track  record  of 
IBM,  Raytheon,  Kodak  and  DuPont,  he  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  what  he  described  as  a  “900- 
pound  gorilla”  taking  over  development  of  a 
publishing  system. 
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Progress  since  then  has  been  grad¬ 
ual.  “A  significant  number  of  pages,” 
comprising  features,  business  and  ad 
publicity  are  all  produced  on  Whirl¬ 
wind,  but  the  paper  is  not  ready  to 
move  its  most  deadline-sensitive  news 
sections  or  sports  to  the  new  system, 
according  to  Stanley. 

The  old  System  Integrators  Inc.  sys¬ 
tem  is  still  in  use — linked,  one  way,  to 
Whirlwind  through  a  printer  port  con¬ 
nection  and  “a  sort  of  pseudo-wire  in¬ 
put  going  the  other,”  said  Stanley. 

And  though  DuPont  indicated  that 
'XTiirlwind  classified,  in  use  elsewhere, 
was  ready  for  Houston,  Stanley  was 
not  quite  ready  for  the  ad  system. 

“I’m  not  rushing,”  he  said,  noting 
that  some  additional  used  equipment 
had  been  put  into  service  until  the 
transition  to  the  new  classified  system 
begins,  sometime  between  mid-January 
and  mid-March. 

Whirlwind  editorial  development 
got  a  head  start  several  years  ago  in  the 
form  of  a  near-finished  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  DuPont  sister  company, 
Crosfield.  Under  DuPont,  Camex  took 
over  and  ported  to  Unix  Crosfield’s 
OS/2-based  Omega  project,  an  editori¬ 
al  system  developed  for  but  never  in¬ 
stalled  at  Gannett  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  north  of  New  York  City. 

By  1994,  DuPont  Newspaper  Sys¬ 
tems  had  chosen  also  not  to  develop 
pagination  from  scratch.  The  company 
went  to  nearby  Bedford,  N.H.,  for 
Paragon  Publishing  Systems’  Unix- 
based  Protype/Textype  pagination  soft¬ 
ware. 

At  Nexpo  94,  Tim  Flaherty  said  that 
with  “so  many  good  packages  out  there 
today,”  DuPont  decided  to  integrate 
tightly  another’s  pagination  product 
via  Whirlwind  Connect. 

The  former  DuPont  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Systems  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  said  that  other  suppliers  might  be 
considered,  and  that  Protype  would 
not  necessarily  be  Whirlwind’s  only 
electronic  route  to  full-page  output. 

Flaherty  said  that  although  Protype 
proved  more  powerful  than  QuarkX¬ 
Press  (for  which,  he  said,  XTensions 
were  being  developed),  DuPont  needed 
to  add  newspaper-specific  capabilities. 
He  said  either  Paragon  composition  or 
Whirlwind’s  editor  could  be  used,  with 
copy  depth  shown. 

DuPont  also  had  developed  remote 
log-on  for  laptop  computers  with  a 
screen-size,  customizable  graphical  user 
interface  and  complete  access  to  all 
Whirlwind  messaging  and  baskets,  de¬ 


pending  on  user  privileges. 

While  conceding  there  was  work  to 
be  done  on  an  “injured,  wounded  and 
bedraggled  composition  machine,” 
Stanley  said  that,  for  pagination, 
Protype/Textype  is  “serving  us  very 
well  ....  We  feel  we  can  further  inte¬ 
grate  it.” 

Nevertheless,  the  executive  added 
that  his  paper  is  leaving  its  pagination 
options  open  and  looking  at  other  pos¬ 
sible  solutions. 

The  project  as  a  whole,  said  Stanley, 
“really  won’t  be  as  bad  as  it  seems,”  al¬ 
though  he  said  the  acid  test  —  sports 
—  has  “everybody  nervous.” 

Remaining  anxieties,  he  said,  con¬ 
cern  “things  that  strain  typesetting  .  . . 
that  strain  patience.  The  system  archi¬ 
tecture  can  take  two  to  three  times  the 
number  of  people,  so  that  won’t  be  the 
strain.  We  intend  to  keep  moving  on. 
We  believe  in  the  philosophy  .  .  .  the 
system  concept,  the  architecture.” 

The  company  also  believes  “in  what 
works,”  said  Stanley  —  whether  it  is 
the  superior  productivity  he  sees  in 
older  Camex  Breeze  ad  workstations  or 
the  newer,  “open  approach”  of  the 
doubly  backed-up  Whirlwind  system 
emerging  at  his  410,000-circulation  pa¬ 
per. 

judging  from  what  he’s  seen  so  far, 
Stanley  said  he  is  convinced  “that 
what  we  have  is  .  .  .  close  enough  to 
evolve  to  a  very,  very  first-class  system.” 

He  cited  20  or  30  editors  “fishing 
around  in  the  great  cyberspace”  on 
Whirlwind  workstations,  using 
Netscape  and  a  T1  connection  to  an 
Internet  gateway. 

Next  year,  he  added,  in  addition  to 
Whirlwind  software,  system  users  will 
be  able  to  run  spreadsheets,  Photoshop 
and  “virtually  all  the  Adobe  products, 
explore  the  Internet  and  have  “a  lot  of 
good  access  from  home.” 

As  for  the  system’s  future  as  a  salable 
product,  Stanley  asked,  “Is  it  shrink- 
wrappable?  1  don’t  know.  Ask  me  in  a 
year ....  1  think  it  might  get  there.  It 
might  surprise  you.” 

For  the  survival  of  system  vendors, 
however,  the  executive  was  not  opti¬ 
mistic,  placing  half  the  blame  squarely 
on  newspapers  themselves. 

He  said  customers  want  industry- 
specific  functionality,  site-specific  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  kind  of  support  that  dis¬ 
appeared  with  vendor-supplied  hard¬ 
ware  —  for  a  price  that  excludes 
hardware  and  fails  to  account  for  the 
cost  of  support  formerly  bundled  into 
system  sales. 


Vendors,  he  said,  face  the  challenge 
of  finding  a  credible  pricing  structure 
that  assures  them  of  profits  and  their 
customers  of  affordable  ongoing  sup¬ 
port. 

“We  are  still  committed  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that  major  newspapers  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  suppliers,  and  we  better  get 
used  to  it,”  Stanley  said. 

Rockwell 
posts  gains 

CONTRIBUTING  TO  ROCKWELL 
International  Corp.’s  13%  higher  earn¬ 
ings  for  fiscal  1994,  the  company’s 
Graphic  Systems  business  had  operat¬ 
ing  earnings  of  $31.2  million  on  sales  of 
$655  million,  more  than  double  earn¬ 
ings  of  $14.8  million  reported  for  1993, 
when  sales  amounted  to  $632  million. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  earnings 
stood  at  $7.7  million  on  sales  of  $189 
million,  compared  with  $7.3  million  in 
earnings  on  sales  of  $199  million  a  year 
earlier. 

Rockwell  attributed  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems’  increased  earnings  to  “improved 
profitability  in  all  product  lines”  after 
several  years  in  which  it  “substantially 
lowered  its  cost  structure  and  down¬ 
sized  its  manufacturing  capacity  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  corporation  reported  total  1994 
net  income  of  $634.1  million  on  sales  of 
more  than  $11.12  billion,  compared 
with  $561.9  million  on  sales  of  $10.84 
billion  in  fiscal  1993.  It  said  growth  in 
1994  was  led  by  its  Automation  and 
Telecommunications  businesses,  which 
together  had  increases  in  sales  of  23% 
and  in  earnings  of  44%.  The  businesses 
received  half  of  capital  expenditures 
and  about  a  third  of  R&D  funds,  said 
chairman  and  CEO  Donald  Beall. 

New  Nexpo  manager 

DAWN  RHINE  WAS  named  exhibit 
sales  manager  for  Nexpo,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  annual 
technology  exposition  and  conference. 

In  addition  to  marketing  the  show 
and  selling  and  assigning  exhibit  space, 
Rhine  coordinates  NAA  technical  sym¬ 
posiums  throughout  the  year. 

Rhine  joined  the  NAA  Dec.  1.  Since 
1992  she  worked  for  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  where  she  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  marketing  and  sales  of 
ana’s  continuing-education  confer¬ 
ences  and  convention  exhibition. 
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Media  critic  covers 
TC^  and  obscenity 

AASFE  convention  also  features  a  discussion  of 
multicultural  coverage  and  the  election  of  officers 


by  David  Astor 

THE  LAST  TWO  speakers  at  the  re¬ 
cent  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  (AASFE)  conven¬ 
tion  gave  the  Seattle  audience  a  double 
dose  of  “PC”  talk. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Microsoft 
founder  and  soon-to-be  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  columnist  Bill  Gates, 
who  discussed  the  personal  computer 
revolution  (E&P,  Oct.  22,  p.  40). 

The  other  was  Los  Angeles  Times 
media  critic  David  Shaw,  who  focused 
on  political  correctness  and  obscenity. 

Shaw  said  obscene  words  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  when  they  make  a 
story  more  informative  and  under¬ 
standable  for  readers. 

“Newspapers  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  business  of  communicating,”  noted 


Hermene  Hartman 


the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  whose  arti¬ 
cles  are  distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Shaw  said,  for  instance,  that  news¬ 
papers  should  have  printed  the  lyrics  of 
2  Live  Crew  in  stories  about  the  rap 
group’s  controversial  album. 

Three  years  ago,  Shaw  did  a  story 
about  obscenity  for  the  Times.  He  re¬ 
called  that  the  paper  hamstrung  his  ef¬ 
forts  by  refusing  to  let  him  use  any  ob¬ 
scene  words  in  the  piece. 

The  AASFE  speaker  did  emphasize 
that  he  is  against  gratuitous  printing  of 
obscene  and  racist  words  as  well  as 
loaded  phrases  such  as  “avowed  homo¬ 
sexual”  and  “dark  continent.” 

Shaw  also  said  that  he  is  against  the 
use  of  euphemisms.  He  noted  that 
someone  with  AIDS  is  indeed  an 
AIDS  victim. 

“‘Deaf’  is  necessary,”  added  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  “If  you  say  someone  can’t  hear, 
it  could  mean  they  can’t  hear  because 
someone  is  whispering  or  a  door  is 
closed.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be 
precise.” 

Shaw  mentioned  that  the  term 
“people  of  color”  is  not  precise  because 
“whites  with  a  suntan  can  be  darker 
than  blacks.” 

Speaking  of  nonwhites,  Shaw  said 
that  “newspapers  still  devote  too  much 
space  to  the  pathologies  of  minority 
life,  rather  than  the  normal  aspects  of 
minority  life.  But  that’s  changing,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  better  papers.” 

Panelists  at  another  AASFE  session 
—  “What  the  Mainstream  Press  Can 
Learn  from  the  Minority  Press”  — 
agreed  that  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  multicultural  coverage 
but  said  many  dailies  still  focus  too 
much  on  negative  news. 

“There’s  no  balance,”  said  Hermene 


David  Shaw 


Hartman,  publisher  of  the  N’Digo 
“magapaper”  in  Chicago.  “Blacks  are 
portrayed  as  less  intelligent  than  we 
are  and  more  violent  than  we  are.” 

Hartman  added  that  mainstream 
press  coverage  of  successful  blacks  fo¬ 
cuses’ disproportionately  on  athletes 
and  entertainers. 

“People  of  color  need  to  be  shown  as 
everyday  people  —  including  doctors, 
lawyers  and  bankers,”  said  another 


Dan  Norman 
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Susan  Bischoff 


panelist,  Melissa  Campobasso,  who 
was  formerly  with  Indian  Country  To¬ 
day  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Hartman  also  decried  the  “holiday 
syndrome”  of  the  mainstream  press, 
which  might  run  Black  History  Month 
stories  but  gives  short  shrift  to  African- 
Americans  in  its  general  coverage  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

“Don’t  call  black  doctors  just  for  a 
sickle  cell  anemia  story,”  Hartman 
added.  “Call  them  for  a  story  about 
colds  or  anything  else.” 

Seattle  Chinese  Post  publisher  As- 
sunta  Ng  said  big  dailies  have  contact¬ 
ed  her  a  number  of  times  over  the 
years  for  advice  and  sources  when  a 
murder  or  other  negative  story  broke  in 
the  Chinese-American  community. 

“But  there  are  a  lot  of  positive  sto¬ 
ries,  too,”  stated  Ng,  who  added  that 
this  means  writing  about  more  than 
just  Chinese  food. 

One  way  the  mainstream  press  can 
find  these  stories,  she  said,  is  to  devel¬ 
op  its  own  contacts  in  the  community. 

Ng,  who  also  mentioned  that  news¬ 
papers  have  a  problem  spelling  and  us¬ 
ing  Asian-American  names  correctly, 
said  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  overall  coverage.  She  noted,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  “the  mainstream  press 
now  differentiates  Asian-Americans 
more  as  Korean-Americans,  Chinese- 
Americans  and  so  on.  That’s  partly 
from  our  paper’s  influence.” 

One  improvement  Hartman  would 
like  to  see  is  less  use  of  the  word  “mi¬ 
nority.”  She  said  that  in  some  cities  a 
“minority”  may  be  the  majority. 


Earlier  in  the  convention,  the 
AASFE  held  its  annual  “Show  and 
Tell”  session,  to  display  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  sections  from  the  past  year. 

They  ranged  from  a  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  section  that  offered  novices 
extensive  computer  instruction  to  a 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  feature 
that  asked  children  to  draw  pictures  of 
what  they  thought  God  looked  like. 

Hosting  the  three-hour  session  were 
Mary  Hadar,  Washington  Post  assistant 
managing  editor/style;  Sue  Smith,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  assistant  managing 
editor/lifestyles;  and  Marcia  Judson, 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  Daily  Commercial  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  Hadar  and  Smith  are  past 
presidents  of  the  AASFE. 

The  new  1994-95  president  is  Dan 
Norman,  Sun-Sentinel  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor/features  and  sports,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Houston  Chronicle  assistant 
managing  editor  Susan  Bischoff. 

First  vice  president  is  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  consulting  editor  Michael 
Smith,  second  vice  president  is  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  features  editor  Janet 
Grimley,  secretary  is  Judson,  and  trea¬ 
surer  is  Betsy  Cantler,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Post  and  Courier  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/features. 

Regional  directors  are  Houston 
Chronicle  features  editor  Jane  Mar¬ 
shall,  Detroit  News  associate  editor  for 
change  Ann  Olson,  Tennessean  man¬ 
aging  editor/features  Catherine  May- 
hew  and  Ralph  Frattura,  Sacramento 
Bee  assistant  managing  editor/features 
and  electronic  media. 

Bischoff  paid  tribute  to  former 
AASFE  president  and  Calgary  Herald 
editor  Reg  Vickers,  who  passed  away 
recently. 

She  also  announced  that  the 
AASFE  will  meet  in  Atlanta  next  year. 

Mathes  succeeding 
Smith  at  syndicate 

MARK  MATHES  HAS  been  named 
managing  editor/news  and  features  at 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 

He  will  succeed  Evelyn  Smith,  a  20- 
year  TMS  veteran  who  is  leaving  the 
syndicate  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Smith  said  she  decided  not  to  relocate 
to  Chicago  when  TMS  recently  moved 
its  editorial  offices  from  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mathes,  41,  was  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  Ledger.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
consultant  to  several  newspapers  set¬ 


Mark  Mathes 


ting  up  audiotex  and  online  ventures. 

Smith,  who  has  been  mostly  work¬ 
ing  out  of  Chicago  since  the  summer, 
said  she  is  not  yet  sure  what  she  will  do 
after  leaving  TMS. 


WALK  READERS 
DOWN  THE  AISLE 


Brides  need  a  lot  more  than 
somethingold,  new,  borrowed 
and  blue.  They  need  to  know  all 
about  planning  the  perfect  day, 
and  that  is  in  our  Brides  & 
Bouquets  Special  Feature 
Pack^e.  It's  15  stories,  from  the 
most  elegant  gowns  to  what  to 
serve  at  the  reception.  Hus  10 
romantic  photos  and  sketches. 

Brides  &  Bouquets  is  available 
via  AP  DataFeatures  high-speed 
wire,  on  disk  or  camera-ready  by 
mail.  Also  order  our 
siujplementary  color  photos. 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  a  sample,  or  fax  this  ad 
with  your  name,  address  and 
phone  munber  to  (619)  297-0537. 

COPLEY 
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Cartoonists  pay  tribute  to 
longtime  ‘Snuffy^  creator 

Fred  Lasswell  is  feted  for  six  decades 
of  work  on  a  75-year'old  comic  strip 


by  David  Astor 

THE  NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS 
Society  (NCS)  used  its  first  four 
Christinas  parties  of  the  1990s  to  hon¬ 
or  novelist  John  Updike  and  others 
who  drew  cartoons  as  young  men  be¬ 
fore  becoming  famous  in  different 
fields. 

At  last  week’s  fifth  such  party  of  the 
decade,  the  NCS  paid  tribute  to  an¬ 
other  person  who  drew  cartoons  as  a 
young  man.  But  this  person  ended  up 
staying  in  cartooning  for  more  than  60 
years  —  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Fred  Lasswell,  78,  was  a  teenager 
when  he  became  an  assistant  to  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith”  creator 
Billy  DeBeck  in  1934.  He  took  over  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  strip  after  De- 
Beck’s  death  in  1942. 

Now,  in  1994,  “Barney  Google  and 
Snuffy  Smith”  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary.  So  the  NCS  decided  that 
it  was  a  good  time  to  celebrate  Lass- 
well’s  contributions  to  the  comic  and 
its  cast  of  backwoods  characters. 

To  that  end,  the  organization  pre¬ 
sented  Lasswell  with  the  Elzie  Segar 
Award  for  his  cartoon  achievements. 
Lasswell  previously  had  received  the 
honor  —  named  after  the  creator  of 
“Popeye”  —  in  1984. 

“There’s  no  more  deserving  cartoon¬ 
ist  in  our  profession,”  said  magazine 
cartoonist  Arnold  Roth,  who  emceed 
the  Dec.  3  NCS  event  in  New  York 
City. 

King  president  Joe  D’Angelo  noted 
that  although  the  legendary  DeBeck 
created  “Barney  Google,”  Lasswell  has 
brought  so  much  to  the  strip  that  it’s 
his  “almost-creation.” 

‘“Barney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith’ 
is  Fred  Lasswell,”  said  D’Angelo.  “It  has 
his  own  personality  and  humor.” 

Lasswell,  who  followed  D’Angelo  to 
the  podium,  recalled  that  DeBeck  was 
“a  great  teacher.”  He  also  spoke  about 


Fred  Lasswell 


next  year’s  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  comic,  “The  Yellow  Kid,”  and  gave 
out  neckties  and  special  NCS  patches 
commemorating  the  upcoming  event. 
“Hi  and  Lois”  writer  Brian  Walker 

—  who  is  the  author  of  the  much- 
praised  Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith:  75  Years  of  an  American  Legend 
(Comicana  Books/Ohio  State,  1994) 

—  did  a  slide  show  on  Lasswell’s  life  for 
the  NCS  audience. 

Life  for  the  Missouri-born  Lasswell 
included  a  stint  as  a  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times  artist  during  the  1930s.  Now,  his 
comic  strip  runs  in  more  than  900 
newspapers. 

TV  Update  bought 
by  Print  Marketing 

PRINT  MARKETING  CONCEPTS 
(PMC)  has  purchased  TV  Update. 

Both  companies  compose,  print  and 
sell  TV  magazines  offered  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  Houston-based  PMC  will 
now  have  more  than  eight  million  cir¬ 
culation. 


Also  purchased  was  TV  Extra,  which 
sells  boldfaced  ads  in  TV  listings. 

PMC  president  and  CEO  Charles 
Dye  was  the  original  founder  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  TV  Update,  which  was  owned 
by  United  Media  until  several  years 
ago.  United  owned  TV  Extra  as  well. 

Dye  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Edward  Bryant  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  newspaper  relations,  and  Jeri 
Vikser  to  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

Bryant  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  four  regional  managers  for 
newspaper  relations:  Zachary  Creech, 
West;  Paul  Morgan,  Midwest;  Cheryl 
Pavell,  Northeast;  and  Timothy 
Dellinger,  Southeast.  Morgan  and 
Pavell  were  managers  with  TV  Update. 

And  senior  vice  president  for  sales 
Mona  Stewart  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Christine  Pirnie  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  manager,  and  Robin 
Good  as  vice  president/national  sales. 
Good,  who  was  with  TV  Update,  will 
be  based  in  New  York  City. 

Museum  moving  to 
a  bigger  S.E  space 

THE  CARTOON  ART  Museum  will 
relocate  Feb.  1  to  a  6,000-square-foot 
space  twice  as  large  as  its  previous  lo¬ 
cale. 

The  museum  was  closed  this  past 
January  to  prepare  for  the  move  from 
665  Third  St.  to  814  Mission  St.  in  San 
Francisco. 

Also,  Lara  Pepp  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  museum. 

Pepp,  who  holds  a  B.A.  in  social  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  formerly  worked  for  several 
public  relations  firms  as  well  as  a  Bay 
Area  health  maintenance  organization. 

UFS  offers  material 
from  N.Y.  Observer 

MATERIAL  FROM  THE  New  York 
Observer  is  being  offered  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

The  weekly  paper  covers  New  York 
City  as  a  center  for  media,  publishing, 
entertainment,  art,  fashion  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

Clients  for  the  Observer  selections 
include  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Detroit  News. 
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Council 

Continued  from  page  1 0 

the  issue  and  from  the  fact  that  Bar¬ 
nett  is  hlack.  He  said  he  felt  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  conducted  fairly  but  suggested 
the  news  council  be  restructured  to  in¬ 
clude  two  public  members  and  one 
from  the  field  of  journalism. 

Willamette  Week  publisher  Richard 
Meeker,  a  lawyer,  said  in  an  interview 
that  his  conscience  was  not  troubled 
by  Leonard’s  complaint,  and  he  stood 
firmly  by  the  story.  Nevertheless,  he 
lauded  Leonard  for  switching  his  griev¬ 
ance  to  the  NNC. 

“If  this  had  gone  to  trial,  we  both 
would  have  wasted  an  incredible 
amount  of  time  and  money  and  come 
up  with  the  same  result,”  Meeker  ob¬ 
served. 

The  appearance  of  Willamette  Week’s 
editor  and  publisher  at  the  hearing  was 
a  milestone  for  the  news  council.  In 
the  three  previous  cases  brought  before 
the  organization,  the  Oregonian  in 
Portland  did  not  send  a  representative 
in  connection  with  two  complaints,  al¬ 
though  executive  editor  Sandra  Mims 
Rowe  did  respond  with  a  letter  to  one 
of  them.  The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  provided  documentation  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  complaint  but  was  a  no-show 
at  the  hearing. 

The  two-year-old  NNC,  which  cov¬ 
ers  Washington  and  Oregon,  was 
founded  by  two  regional  chapters  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

Postal  rates 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

ed  the  10.3%  increase,  Sackler  called 
the  changes  “significant  but  not  severe 
....  We  kind  of  expected  they  would 
make  some  changes,  and  they  are  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  our  expectations.” 

The  Direct  Marketing  Association 
(DMA),  however,  criticized  the  PRC 
for  the  hit  on  third-class  mailers. 

“By  insisting  on  third-class  rates 
that  are  higher  than  those  proposed  by 
the  Postal  Service,  the  PRC  has  penal¬ 
ized  what  has  been  a  profitable  sector 
of  postal  business,"  stated  Jonah 
Gitlitz,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
DMA. 

“By  shifting  burdens  to  third-class 
mail,  this  decision  will  cause  a  drop  in 
expected  third-class  mail  volume  that 
will  hurt  the  Postal  Service  and  all 
postal  customers,”  he  warned  in  his 
statement. 


“The  Postal  Service  has  historically 
provided  the  nation’s  advertisers  with  a 
vehicle  for  communicating  efficiently 
with  consumers  and  businesses," 
Gitlitz  added.  “However,  in  today’s  In¬ 
formation  Age,  there  are  other  media 
vying  for  direct  mail  business.  Today’s 
decision  will  persuade  many  advertis¬ 
ers  to  use  other  media  —  some  of  it 
less  targeted  —  to  reach  prospective 
customers.” 

The  PRC’s  recommendations  now 
go  to  the  Governors  of  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  for  final  approval.  The  new  rates 
could  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  Jan.  1, 
1995,  and,  of  budgeted  annual  revenue 
of  $54.6  billion,  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  as  $4.7  billion. 

Early  next  year,  the  Postal  Service 
also  is  expected  to  tackle  a  major  rate 
reclassification. 

Newspapers  First 

Continued  from  page  26 
he  added. 

Another  targeted  category  consists 
of  small  office/home  office  equipment, 
and,  as  the  number  of  people  working 
out  of  homes  and  small  offices  has 
risen,  so  has  the  number  of  retailers 
catering  to  their  needs.  Newspapers 
First  already  has  generated  almost  $2 
million  in  the  category,  Zitz  said. 

Some  new  business  is  opportunistic. 
Recently,  Newspapers  First  was  able  to 
secure  ad  dollars  from  USAir  that 
would  have  been  spent  for  ads  during 
the  baseball  playoffs.  The  cooperative 
also  handled  the  airline’s  recent  safety 
advertising  campaign. 

Aside  from  gaining  new  advertisers. 
Newspapers  First  also  hopes  to  add 
more  newspaper  clients.  Zitz  said  the 
cooperative  is  involved  in  “actr'e”  dis¬ 
cussions  with  “several”  large-market 
newspapers,  “who  have  asked  us  to 
come  in  and  talk  to  them”  about  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

who  regularly  in  her  evolution  to  pro¬ 
fessional  tells  me,  “Well,  there’s  anoth¬ 
er  college  rule  I’ve  got  to  unlearn.” 

No  surprise  there.  We  all  know  that 
what  schools  are  teaching  and  what 
our  newspapers  are  practicing  are  two 
different  breeds  of  journalism. 

But  if  we’re  dissatisfied  with  what 
the  journalism  schools  are  turning  out 


—  what  they’re  teaching  —  then  let’s 
get  in  there  and  do  something  about  it. 

Let’s  educate  the  students  and  the 
faculty  as  to  what  our  industry  really  is 
about.  Let’s  get  in  there  and  paint  a  re¬ 
alistic  portrait  of  our  business,  our  fu¬ 
ture,  and  what  we  need  from  the  new 
generation  of  journalists. 

But  let’s  do  it  right. 

No  more  sending  in  our  slugs  to 
preach  this  gloom-and-doom  garbage, 
or  it  will  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  Let’s  make  a  difference  — 
encourage  our  profession’s  students 
that  they  can  make  a  difference. 

When  I  finally  got  to  my  first  class 
last  month,  I  told  the  group  of  first-se¬ 
mester  students  that  there  are  three 
things  in  their  future  careers  that  they 
never  want  to  be.  In  fact,  I  called  them 
the  three  B’s: 

•  1.  Broke.  They  don’t  want  to  be 
poor,  and  they  can,  through  hard  work, 
make  a  decent  living  in  newspapers. 

•  2.  Bored.  If  you  work  in  a  bank  or 
an  insurance  office,  you  know  what 
you’re  going  to  be  doing  every  day. 
News  changes  all  the  time,  and  so  do 
newspaper  offices.  That’s  what  makes 
the  job  exciting. 

•  3.  Bystanding.  Don’t  sit  back  and 
watch  the  world  change  —  “don’t  be  a 
satellite,”  one  of  the  NMSU  students 
said  back  at  me.  Get  out  there  and 
make  a  difference  in  your  community. 
You  can  do  that  in  newspapers. 

And,  folks,  we  can  do  that  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  if  we  just  stop  griping 
about  them  and  commit  ourselves  to 
making  them  more  effective. 

SPJ  gets 
$400,000  grant 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  (SPJ)  has  received  a  $400,000 
gift  from  the  estate  of  Ward  Neff,  a  for¬ 
mer  leader  of  the  group. 

The  bequest  is  the  single  largest  do¬ 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  85-year-old 
society,  formerly  known  as  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

The  money  goes  to  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation,  SPJ’s  education  arm, 
for  establishing  a  student  internship  at 
the  association’s  magazine,  the  Quill, 
and  scholarships  that  will  enable  news¬ 
people  to  attend  SPJ  conferences  and 
workshops. 

Neff,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Farm  dailies  in  Chicago  pri¬ 
or  to  his  death  in  1959,  was  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  president  from  1922  to  1923. 
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Editof  &  Publisher’s  annual  Revi^  suSd  Forecast 
issue,  «\  January  7,  looks  at  some  of  the  most 
important  newspaper  industry  stories  of  1994,  then 
takes  a  look  at  the  industry’s  best  estimates  of  what 
the  new  year  will  bring.  This  issue  will  include: 
The  biggest  news  stories  of  1994,  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  congressional  legislation  affecting 
newspapers,  advertising  forecasts,  ownership 
changes,  financial  outlooks,  technological  changes... 

Leam  what  the  industry  leaders  see  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  1995.  Don’t  miss  this  first  issue  of 
the  new  year! 


issue  that  has  universal 
areas.  Your  ad  will  reach  our 
;than  80,0^reaifcrs  at  a  time  when  they  are 
assessing  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and 
taking  expert  forecasts  under  advisement.  What 
better  time  for  you  to  present  your  sales  message  to 
them,  to  tell  them  how  you  can  help  them  achieve 
their  goals.  Call  your  local  E&P  advertising  represen¬ 
tative,  or  call  Ad  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212) 
675-4380,  to  make  your  space  reservation  today. 

SALES  OFFICES 

New  York .  212-675-4380 

Chicago  . 312-641-0041 

New  Orleans  .  504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles .  310-373-3731 

San  Francisco . 415-421-7950 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ANIMALS _ 

PETS,  WILDLIFE,  environment.  Strong 
human  interest.  $5  a  week,  500-wora 
weekly.  Earthlings,  PO  Bax  2825,  Ken¬ 
sington,  MD  20891.  (301)  816-9420. 

ASTROLOGY 

Doily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  triol.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AinOMOTlVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


A  friend  should  be  a  master  of 
guessing  and  keeping  still. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 


_ BUSINESS _ 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 

CARTOONS 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  216-251-1389 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


THIS  SIDE  OF  60.  Upbeat  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Capture  the  mature  audience. 
Samples/Rates.  Tel:  316-283-2309. 
Fax:  316-284-0500. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


VENTURE  ARRANGEMENT  WANTED 
Buyer's  Tickertape,  Inc.  wishes  to  locate 
a  venture  partner  to  develop  its  'Satellite 
Publishing'  technology.  'Satellite  Pub¬ 
lishing'  is  a  hybrid  publishing/ 
addressable  broadcast/computer/  I 
satel I i te/ Fax  communications 
technology  that  competes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  business  area  with  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  simultaneous  and 
broodcast  fax  services,  fox  on  demand 
services,  on-line  computer  services, 
direct  mail  services,  telemarketing  ser¬ 
vices  ond  outside  sales  force  services. 
(800)  768-6333 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  shxk,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Lorry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
0.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiotions 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

iFax  Your  Ad  to  (212)  929-1259 


HEALTH  &  FITNESS 

EXPAND  YOUR  PUBUCATKDN 
INCREASE  READERSHIP-BUILD 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE-Publish 
Your  Own  Health  &  Fitness 
Newspaper  or  Insert. 

Protected  Territories-Major 
Markets  Availoble-CR  Material 
on  3.5'  disk,  via  modem  or 
mail.  Support  provided.  Low 
monthly  license  fee.  For  free 
kit  and  video  call  1  (800) 

NEW  UVING  OR  (516)  981-7232 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-831 1 . 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peochtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1 221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restourant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


300-450  Word  Column  [SPORTS 
BYTES]  featuring  little-known,  research- 
based  findings  by  the  author  of  THE 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPORT, 
NY:  Springer-Verlag,  1993.  Reveals 
secrets  of  dite  athletes,  debunks  sports 
myths,  explains  fan  behavior.  Samples, 
rates.  Prof.  Gordon  Russell,  Psychology 
Dept.,  University  of  Lethbridge, 
Lethbridge,  Alberto,  Conada  TIK  3M4. 
(403)  329-2406.  Fax:  (403)  329- 
2555.  e-mail:  russell@hg.uleth.ca 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  stote  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  1 0% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associoted  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
AusHn,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


FLORIDA  KEYS,  3-paper  group,  week¬ 
ly/monthly/seasonal  weekly.  Dave 
Whitney,  P.O.  Box  469,  Islamorodo,  FL 
33036,  (305)  664-2266. 


FLORIDA:  Two  small  weeklies,  shopper, 
$750,000.  Also  shopper,  retirement 
area,  $150,000.  Beckerman  Assoc., 
813-971-2061. 


FOR  SALE:  Family  Owned  Newspaper 
Group.  Includes  two  century-old  legal 
weeklies  and  two  well-established 
newspaper/shoppers.  Located  in  metro 
county  near  Branson,  MO.  Coll  (417) 
732-2525  or  751 -2322. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contoct: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Hormony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CALIF. 
(714)  644-2661 ,  fax  (714)  644-0283 

An  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. 

Jonathan  Swift 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

HAWAII. .Upbeat,  monthly  community 
newsmagazine  for  sale.  Lucrative,  with 
established  circulation.  8  yeors  strong. 
Excellent  growth  potentiol. 

(808)  263-3535 


RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 


RADIO  STATIONS  IN  South  Florida, 
upscole  market.  Asking  $3-million  with 
30%  down.  Principafs  only.  Fax  Joe 
(708)  627-1233. 

A  first  rate  soup  is  better  than  a 
second  rate  painting. 

Abraham  Maslow 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professionol.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info;  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SGXJeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camero  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  oil  at  warranteed  discount 


Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


Good  habits,  which  bring  our  lower 
passions  and  appetites  under 
automatic  control,  leave  our  nature 
free  to  explore  the  larger  experiences 
of  life. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman 


REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  ports  and 


VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MUaER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Coll  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

FOR  SALE:  Customized  wire  rocks  with 
sign  plates;  500  1/2  fold,  300  1/4 
fold-  250  free  copy  STREET  RACKS, 
steel,  wi  th  doors  (hold  1/2  or  1/4 
fold).  Coll  Brian  (602)  906-3129. 


Goss  SSC/C150  4-4  highs,  21.5" 
cutoff,  1983 

Goss  SSC  3-4  highs,  22  3/4"  cutoff, 
1989 

Goss  Urbanite  1 1  units,  22"  cutoff 
Goss  Urbanite  8  units,  23  9/16",  1980, 
(reasonable) 

Goss  Urbanite  6  units,  23  9/16" 

(2  units  new)  1 980 

Creusot  Loire  Gazette,  22  3/4", 

9  units,  4/color,  1 983 
Creusot  Loire  Tribune,  21"  (42"  circum) 
Harris  1 650  presses,  22  3/4"  and 
22"  cutoff 

Harris  VI 5D  1 2  units,  complete  press 
Harris  V25  presses 
Harris  845  presslines,  components 
WE  HAVE  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES, 

ALL  CUTOFFS  AND  COMPONENTS 
AVAILABLE. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
PROSPEa  HEIGHTS,  IL 
TEL:  708-459-9700 
FAX:  708-459-9707 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  will  be  in  effect  for  the  following 
issues. 

In-Column  Classified  Display 

ISSUE  DEADUNE  DEADUNE 

Dec.  24  Dec.  19,  Noon  Dec.  16,  5PM 

Dec.  31  Dec.  22,  Noon  Dec.  22,  5PM 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on  December  23rd,  26lh,  30th  and  January  2nd. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
NoHonwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Coll  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn(616)  458-6611 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews. ..Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
Our  26th  Year 


MARKETING  PLUS 
MANY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
QUALITY  +  QUANTITY,  908  738-51 00 


TUB  CUSTOMER 
CONNBCnON 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRO  ‘LTART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  9:’2-6778 

TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

10-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1982/68  with 
5  stacked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

SC  folder  with  upper  former,  22  3/4". 
Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadrocolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4"  - 
1974/84  vintoge.  Available  June 
1996. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4"  - 
1 971  -  Available  Sept.  1 996. 

8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo, 

23  9/16" 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BlTf 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Trovis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  EXPERT! 

Win  Back  Your  Market 
20  Years'  Major  Metro  Exper. 
Rates  Based  on  Circulation  Size 
RON  BEACH 

Newspaper  Marketing  Consultant 
Telephone/VM/FAX  (408)  423-6169 


CONSULTANTS 


48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
Americon  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)  554-3091 . 


Healing  the  organization  -  Confidential 
Reconciliation  and  Re-commitment. 
PH  (614)  889-9747  JMPC  Est.  1 983 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fost,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSOCIATE/PROFESSOR  with  poten¬ 
tial  to  lead  journalism-moss  communi¬ 
cation  program  (BA,  BS,  65  junior/ 
senior  majors).  Teach  core,  News 
Sequence  courses.  Professional  news 
background,  Ph.D.,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  record  of  scholarship  required. 
Start  August,  1995.  Position  open  until 
filled.  Send  letter,  vita,  transcripts,  three 
letters  of  reference  (directly  from 
sources),  evidence  of  teaching  com¬ 
petence,  statement  of  research  interests 
to:  David  A.  Haberman,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Creighton  University, 
2500  California  Plaza,  Omaha,  NE 
68178.  FAX.  (402)  280-4730. 
Creighton  University  is  a  Jesuit,  Catho¬ 
lic  institution  that  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  qualified  individuals  of  all 
backgrounds  who  believe  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  distinctive  educational  tra¬ 
ditions.  AA/EO  employer.  Women  and 
members  encouraged  to  apply. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Assistantships  available  September 
1995.  Pasitions  require  20  hours  per 
week  in  research,  video  and  audio 
labs.  Fully  admitted  applicants  may 
receive  a  partial-ta-full  tuition  waiver 
plus  up  to  $500  per  month  stipend. 
Program  is  a  general  Master  of  Arts  in 
Communication  with  emphasis  on 
theory  and  research.  Inquiries  to  Grad¬ 
uate  Committee,  Communication 
Division,  Pepperdine  University, 
Malibu,  CA  90263.  Deadline:  Mar.  1 . 


ACADEMIC 


apartment  of  Journalism 
:&  Mass  Grnimunication 

j  Saint  Michael's  College,  a  Catholic  liberal  arts  and  sciences  college  in 
the  greater  Burlington  area  of  Vermont,  invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  faculty  position  to  begin  August,  1995.  The  successful  candidate 
will  contribute  to  the  Schod's  undergraduate  curricula,  have  demon- 
!■  strated  ability  to  teach  advanced  writing  and  newsgathering  courses, 

.  and  participate  in  college  service.  Qualified  candidates  should  have 
i  teaching  experience  and  demonstrated  productivity  in  an  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization  mat  could  include  environmental  journalism,  communication 
[  technology,  public  relations,  international  communications,  ethnic  or 
gender  studies,  or  corporate  communications.  Terminal  degree  and 
pofessional  experience  required.  Appointment  is  at  the  raruc  of  assis- 
i  tant  professor.  Salary  competitive.  We  will  begin  review  of  applica¬ 
tions  on  December  15, 1994  and  continue  until  candidate  is  hirM. 

Nominations  and  letters  of  application,  including  a  vitae,  samples 
of  productivity,  and  the  names  of  three  references  ^ould  be  sent  to: 

Professor  Dianne  Lynch,  Chair, 
+  ^  SAINT  Department  of  Journalism 

T  ■mw-wy-rr-r  a  -ai-r  &  Mass  Communication, 

'1^  MICHAELS  Saint  Michael's  College, 

T  Winooski  Park,  Colchester,  VT  05439. 

jSSBU  rfArfVJxl  AA/EqualOppOTtunity  Employer. 


PRESSRCXDM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (8(X))  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSR(X>M  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  oir  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-2110 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
CHICO  -Professionol-in-Residence,  full¬ 
time,  nontenure  track.  1-year  contract, 
renewable  to  3  years.  Duties:  adviser 
for  award-winning  student  weekly 
newspaper;  teach  media  writing  or 
other  journalism  course.  Required: 
significant  media  writing  experience. 
Preferred:  experience  in  advising  stu¬ 
dent  publicotions  and  in  teaching.  Start¬ 
ing  Aug.  21,  1995;  salary  range 
$29,940  -  $39,360.  Apply  by  Feb.  1, 
1995.  Send  cover  letter,  vita  and 
names,  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to  Katherine  J.  Milo,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Communication,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chico,  Chico,  CA  95929-0600. 
CSU,  Chico  is  an  AA/EOE/IRCA 
employer.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Well-organized,  dynamic  self-starter  to 
call  in  person  on  major  accounts  and 
leod  reps  with  rural  weeklies  in  Zone  3 
to  new  soles  through  detailed  training. 
Package  includes  base  pay,  incentives, 
expenses,  benefits.  Write  to  Box 
071 80,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  TEXAS'  premier  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  magazines,  DBA  Houston,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  national/regional  ad  rep.  Fax 
inquiries  to:  Publisher,  DBA  Houston, 
(713)  870-9996. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Area  Sales  Manager  for  our 
Single  Copy  department.  The  right 
person  will  be  responsible  for  increas¬ 
ing  single  copy  volume  by  marketing 
and  merchandising  the  Tribune  News¬ 
papers.  They  must  improve  sales  per 
location  and  overall  market  share, 
recruit,  supervise,  develop  single  copy 
wholesalers  and  maximize  sales  by 
route,  ensuring  accuracy  in 
administrative  data  including  but  not 
limited  to  daily,  weekly  ana  monthly 
reports.  Must  hove  sales  marketing 
and/or  merchandising  experience 
required.  Understanding  of  contracts 
and  working  relation^ip  between 
independent  contractors  and  company 
preferred.  Interpersonal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required,  PC  experience 
preferred.  Good  benefit  and  salary 
package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/D.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST.  AVE, 
MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/ 
MR 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
SHOPPER  GROUP 

Strong,  creative  manager  needed  to 
lead  the  continuation  of  turn-around  of 
o  shopper  group  facing  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  the  group,  consisting  of  6  snop- 
per/ pennysaver  publications  with  a  com- 
bined  distribution  of  168,000,  is  a 
division  of  Times-Shomrock  Communi¬ 
cations,  a  media  company  with  1 5  pub¬ 
lications  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  1 2  radio 
stations  located  around  the  country.  The 
shopper  group  is  located  in  small  town 
to  medium  size  city  environments  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 

The  right  candidate  must  possess  the 
following  experience:  success  in  selling 
ads  in  shopper/ pennysaver  pub¬ 
lications;  proven  leadership  qualities  in 
directing  and  motivating  sales  staffs; 
broad  business  knowledge  including 
budgeting  and  planning  with  foresight 
for  the  future,  and  the  ability  to 
aggressively  utilize  marketing  materials 
to  increase  sales,  with  new  ideas  and 
fresh  approaches  a  must. 

This  position  provides  a  great 
opportunity  for  growth  for  the  successful 
applicant,  in  an  area  of  the  country 
noted  by  national  publications  for  its 
quality  or  life. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Serious  candidotes 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  (held  in  strict  confidence) 
to: 

George  V.  Lynett 

The  Times-Tribune 
1 49  Penn  Ave. 

Scranton,  PA  1 8503 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  Magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Single  Copy  Sales  Manager  to 
be  responsible  for  all  Single  Copy  and 
Transportation  functions  including 
single  copy  promotions  regarding 
ma^et  development  with  dealers  and 
sub-contractors.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  dock  and  transportation 
functions  along  with  supervision  of  dock 
repair  shop.  The  right  candidate  must 
hove  at  least  three  years  of  single  copy 
management  experience  with  a  BA  in 
marketing  preferred.  Needs  to  have 
knowledge  of  competitive  market.  Must 
be  a  team  player  and  have  proven 
teom  leadership  skills.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  implement  programs  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  inspect  and  evaluate 
current  programs.  Good  benefit  and 
salary  package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/ 
D.  if  interested,  send  resume  to: 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST 
AVE,  MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana 
Crowe/MR 

ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  is 
looking  for  a  self-motivated  person  to 
assist  The  Retail  Advertising  Manager. 
Interested  candidates  should  have 
exceptional  selling  skills,  experience  in 
staff  motivation  os  well  as  talent  to 
create  innovative  programs  to  build 
advertiser  base  and  generate  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.  This  persan  will  be 
responsible  for  motivating  6  outside 
sales  representatives,  a  telemarketing 
department,  Ca-Op,  Art  Department 
and  dispatch.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  an  independent  thinker  with 
creative  ideas  who  wants  to  participate 
an  a  progressive  management  team. 
The  position  is  demanding,  challenging 
and  exceptionally  rewarding. 

YOU  SHOULD  HAVE: 
Advertising  Sales/Manogemenl 
experience 

Bachelor's  Degree  in  either  Marketing 
or  Advertising 

Word  Perfect  -  Lotus  -  Mac  literate 

The  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  offers 
excellent  compensation  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Display  Advertising  Manager 
The  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 

500  Mildrecf  Ave. 

Primos,  PA  19018 

The  essence  of  philosophy  is  that  a 
man  shall  so  live  that  his  happiness 
shall  depend  as  little  as  possible  on 
external  things.  Epictetus 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Independent  Newspaper  Group, 
the  lorgest  circulation  (525,000  copies 
per  week)  non-doily  in  California  is 
looking  for  an  advertising  director  to 
monage  the  soles  departments  of  our 
chain  of  8  rapidly  growing  community 
newspapers.  Candidates  must  have  a 
proven  trock  record  in  newspaper  soles 
(minimum  5  years),  and  management 
(minimum  3  years). 

You  should  be  skilled  at  planning  and 
implementing  effective  sales  strategies; 
recruiting  and  managing  a  soles  team; 
developing  compensation  programs 
with  incentives  that  promote 
performance  while  keeping  the  cost  of 
soles  at  an  acceptable  level;  preparing 
and  manoging  departmental  budgets; 
and  creating  well  thought  out  sales  pro¬ 
jections.  Excellent  compensation 
package.  Send  cover  letter  with  com¬ 
plete  resume  along  with  salary  history 
to:  J.  Gollin,  1201  Evans  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  CA  941 24. 

WEEKLY  newspapers  30  miles  south  of 
Albuquerque  seeking  a  hands-on  pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  succes^l  trock  record  of 
quality  publishing  and  profitability.  Must 
be  creative,  energetic,  community- 
oriented  individual  with  at  least  five 
years'  managerial  experience  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  or  o  newspaper. 

As  part  of  a  newspaper  group  with 
locations  throughout  the  Southwest,  we 
are  located  in  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  New  Mexico  in  the  heart  of  a 
progressively  developing  retail  trade 
area.  The  opportunities  in  this  market 
and  with  the  newspaper  group  are 
unparalleled. 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Applicants  should  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Publisher 
POBox  128 
Ruidoso,  NM  88345 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  a  260,000  circulation  metro  news¬ 
paper.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
possess  a  minimum  of  five  years 
classified  management  experience  and 
has  the  ability  to  manage  our  multi¬ 
product  classified  50  person  depart¬ 
ment,  including  outside  sales  and 
telemarketing.  The  right  candidate  is 
creative  and  ambitious  with  outstanding 
interpersonal,  oral  and  written  skills; 
quantifiable  leadership,  sales  and  sales 
training  ability  with  a  good  mind  for 
planning/budgeting.  Direct  involvement 
with  Realtor,  Home  Builder  and  Auto 
Dealer  groups/associations  a  must. 
Active  experience  with  voice  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  strong  computer  skills 
ideal. 

Must  hove  vtorking  knowledge  of  tiered 
volume/ revenue  based  rote  structures. 
Excellent  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  annual  MBO,  401 K,  and  excellent 
health  benefits  plan.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  Patrick  J. 
Birmingham,  VP/ Advertising,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Times-Union,  55 
Exchange  Blvd.,  Rochester,  New  York, 
NY  14614-2001. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

The  Frederick  News-Post,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  morning  and  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  and  a  TMC  product,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive, 
take-charge  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  to  lead  retail,  classified  and 
national  advertising  operations  and 
oversee  a  combined  staff  of  over  30  to 
even  greater  heights  in  its  competitive 
market  in  Frederick,  Maryland.  Must  be 
a  strong  motivator  and  possess  proven 
ability  to  increase  ad  revenue.  Man¬ 
agement  background  and  advertising 
sales  experience  required.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  lull  range  benefits 
package  including  a  profit  sharing  and 
401  (k)  plan.  E.O.E.  Mail  or  fax  resume 
and  salary  history/requirements  to: 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  The  Frederick 
News-Post,  PO  Box  578,  Frederick,  MD 
21705.  Fax  #(301)  662-1307. 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUaiON 
PAGE  AND  AD  BUILDING 
SHIFT  SUPERVISOR 

Join  our  successful  advertising  team.  As 
part  of  the  odvertising  department  of  o 
Zone  5  AM  (177,000  d,  230,000  S), 
you  will  belong  to  a  team  of  employees 
dedicated  to  the  customer.  You  hove  an 
opportunity  to  assist  the  department  as 
we  grow  through  the  paginotion  pro¬ 
cess.  The  following  qualities  and  expe¬ 
rience  will  give  you  ah  edge  as  the  top 
candidate:  several  years  experience 
with  newspaper  composing  room 
paste-up,  familiarity  with  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  and  pagination,  ability  to  create 
and  establish  a  team  environment, 
ability  ta  facilitate  interdepartmental 
cooperation,  problem  solving  skills, 
high  degree  of  coaching  and  motivat¬ 
ing  skills,  understanding  of  customer 
(readers  and  advertisers)  needs,  and 
demonstrated  technical  competence.  As 
shift  supervisor,  you  will  work  toward 
full  pagination  implementation.  This  will 
include  functions  such  os  establishing 
and  monitoring  competency  and  quality 
standards  as  well  as  accountability 
measures  to  maintain  those  standords. 
Compensation  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Benefits  package  includes 
mMical,  dental,  and  401 K.  Reply  with 
a  resume  and  letter  of  interest  to  Box 
071 89,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH  US! 
We're  a  notional,  ten-year  old,  monthly 
newspoper  serving  the  personnel  com¬ 
munity.  With  a  new  updated  look  and 
enthusiastic  management  team,  our 
Silicon  Valley  based  publication  is 
searching  for  a  Jack/Jill-of-all-trodes  to 
take  charge.  With  staff  support  and  P/L 
responsibility,  you'll  be  charged  with 
increasing  both  advertising  soles  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  through  presentations,  direct 
mail,  telemarketing  and  trade  shows. 
We  have  an  excellent  product  that's 
well  received  in  the  marketplace! 
Directly  reloted  sales  experience  and 
PC  skills  required,  some  knowledge  of 
personnel  and  college  degree  a  plus. 
Bose  salary  of  $24-32K,  plus  quarterly 
bonuses  tied  to  reaching  agreed  to 
growth/profit  goals.  Potential  for  equity 
participation  should  you  reach  profit 
oals.  This  is  o  confidential  search, 
end  resume  with  salary  history  to: 
Advertising  Soles,  PO  Box  4192,  ^nta 
Clara,  CA  95056-41 92.  EOE. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
and  Graphic  Designer:  for  state's 
largest  weekly  newspaper  and  visitors 
guide  in  beautiful  Idaho  resort  area. 
Must  be  skilled  and  creative  in  all  facets 
of  page  making,  design,  photo,  and 
word  processing  software.  Knowledge 
of  4-color  production  techniques  essen- 
tiol.  DOS  a  plus.  B.A.  or  B.S.,  2  years 
experience  and  strong  leadership  skills 
are  musts.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to  Pam  Morris,  Idaho 
Mountain  Express,  P.O.  Box  1013, 
Ketchum,  ID  83340. 


THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  140,000 
Saturday/Sunday-just  entering  pagina¬ 
tion  era  seeks  a  news  graphic  artist/ 
designer.  Responsibilities  include  crea¬ 
tion  of  news  graphics,  charts,  maps  and 
tables,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
artists  and  designers  in  the  department. 
Responsibilities  may  also  include  page 
design  with  some  copy  editing  as 
necessary.  We  are  willing  to  work  with 
applicant's  strengths  as  we  restructure 
positions  in  our  changing  newsroom 
environment.  Mail  resume  and  clips  to 
Paul  Sandau,  Graphics  Editor,  The 
Advocate,  P.O.  Box  588,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70821 . 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
For  dynomic  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  group  and  shopper  in  beautiful 
Long  Island  suburb,  170,000  combined 
circulation.  Heavy  experience  in  sub¬ 
scription  sales  including  phone  room 
management  a  must.  Also  responsible 
for  single  copy  sales.  Knowledge  of 
DMM,  2nd  and  3rd  class  mailing  pro¬ 
cedures  required.  You  must  be  very  wrell 
organized  and  self-motivated.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  and  references  to: 

Clifford  Richner 
Richner  Publications 

379  Central  Ave. 

Lawrence,  NY  1 1 559 
_ FAX:  (516)  569-4942 _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  a  75,000  Doily/ 
Sunday  Newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
hands  on  Circulation  Director.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  possess  excellent  people 
skills,  and  the  ability  to  motivate  and 
train  both  staff  employees  and  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  self  starter  who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  a  large  circulation 
department.  Carrier  promotions, 
customer  service,  single  copy  sales  and 
telemarketing  experience  helpful.  To 
apply,  send  resume,  cover  letter  ond 
references  to: 

The  Alomedo  Newspaper  Group 

Circulation  Director  Position 
P.O.  Box  5050 
Hayward,  CA  94540 
_ EOE _ 

CONTRAaOR  FOR  DOOR  TO  DOOR 
SALES 

Southwest  Florida.  Collect  in  advance 
at  time  of  sale.  Excellent  commission 
rate.  Long  term  contract  for  quality 
producers.  Fax  inquiries  to  1-813-629- 
2085. 


Never  let  yesterday  use  up  today. 

Richard  H.  Nelson 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  soles  minded  individual 
to  advance  and  take  responsibility  for 
subscription  sales  and  single  copy  for 
two  daily  newspapers  with  combined 
circulation  of  43,O0O.  Good  leadership 
skills,  PC  familiarity  and  ability  to 
manage  multiple  priorities  are  needed. 
Salary  range  starts  at  $27,700  plus  a 
MBO  plan.  Send  resume  to: 

Central  Maine  Newspapers 
Attn:  Personnel 
274  Western  Ave. 

Augusta,  ME  04330 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Positive,  Aggressive,  Motivating 
personality  Tor  youth  &  adult  sales 
recruiting,  training  and  development. 
Manage  a  team  of  8  to  1 2  contract  sub- 
scriptian  sales  people,  including  door  to 
door  sales  team.  Company  van,  health 
insurance,  benefits,  401k.  Career  posi¬ 
tion.  Salary  &  commissions  $20-30  K, 
depending  on  experience  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  To  apply.  Fax  resume  and 
interest  to  (813)  629-4499,  Southwest 
Florida. 


SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Outstanding  opportunity  in  the  Circula¬ 
tion  department  of  Fairfield  County 
dailies  for  an  experienced  sales  & 
marketing  professional.  Oversee 
department's  sales  and  marketing 
efforts  through  telephone  soles,  direct 
mail,  newspapers  in  education,  corner 
promotion,  DSM  promotion,  single 
copy  promotion,  and  outside  indepen¬ 
dent  sales  contractors.  Excellent 
interpersonal,  communication  skills  as 
well  as  strong  supervisory  skills 
required.  Fax  resume  to  R.  Putterman, 
203-964-3711,  or  send  to:  The 
Advocate/Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser 
Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

East  Coast;  100,00+  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  a  sales-oriented 
creative  single  copy  manager.  Well 
organized  individuol  willing  ta  be 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  retail 
operation  and  detail  conscious. 
Energetic,  dynamic  person  needed  to 
train  and  motivate  field  staff,  work  with 
retail  prospects.  Person  selected  will  be 
responsible  for  all  single  copy  sales 
(store  accounts,  distributors,  vending 
customers  and  street  hawkers).  This  is  a 
key  sbt  at  one  of  the  country's  leoding 
properties.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  the  group.  A  pro-active 
candidate  must  have  five  year's  com¬ 
petitive  single  copy  experience  and/or 
Bachelor's  degree  in  business  or  related 
field.  Computer  experience  a  must.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  with  a  growing  chain.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07185,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
If  you  enjoy  building  single  copy  sales, 
we  hove  a  challenge  for  you  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Coeur  d'Alene.  Position  will  be 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  Single 
Copy  Operation.  If  you  are  an 
aggressive,  growth  minded  leader  who 
is  seeking  a  great  opportunity,  please 
send  cover  letter,  solary  requirements 
and  resume  to  Bob  Weber,  Circulation 
Director,  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  201  No. 
2nd  St.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID  83814. 
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COPY  CHIEF  for  4  person  desk 
Copy  editor  witfi  of  least  2  yeors  expe¬ 
rience  for  20,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  3  near  metropolitan 
area.  National  newspaper  group.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  07186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALLSPORT,  the  world's  lorgest  sports 
picture  agency,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  picture  editors.  Successful  appli¬ 
cants  will  have  a  photographic  editing 
background,  and  a  broad  knowledge 
of  sports.  If  you  wont  to  join  our  team 
and  work  in  a  fast-paced,  deadline 
sensitive  newsroom  atmosphere,  send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Department,  320 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  300,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90401 .  No  phone  colls^ 


ALLSPORT,  the  world's  largest  sports 
picture  agency,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  picture  editor  on  our  live  desk. 
The  successful  applicant  will  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Adobe  PhotoShop, 
Mocintosh  computers,  communications 
software  and  the  ability  to  write 
accurate,  concise  captions.  We  want  a 
career-minded  individual  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  work  flexible  hours,  and  has 
the  desire  to  be  an  important  member 
of  our  award-winning  team  as  we  head 
into  the  next  century.  Send  resume  to: 
Simon  P.  Barnett,  Picture  Operations 
Manager,  Allsport  USA,  320  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Suite  300,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90401 .  No  pfione  calls. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

City  editor's  right  hand  for  story  assign¬ 
ments,  editing  and  overall  administra¬ 
tion.  Requires  excellent  journalistic, 
organizational  and  supervisory  skills 
and  at  least  five  years  of  daily  report¬ 
ing  and/or  supervisory  experience. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  ond 
memo  outlining  your  local  news  philos¬ 
ophy  and  management  style  to  Walter 
Dawson,  managing  editor.  The  Mon- 
terey'County  Herald,  P.O.  Box  271, 
Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  position  available 
at  the  Princeton  Packet,  an  award¬ 
winning  twice-weekly  publication 
loca'ed  in  Princeton,  NJ.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  experience  with 
broadsheet  page  design  in  a  newsroom 
environment,  excellent  language  skills 
ond  knowledge  of  Word  for  Windows, 
Photoshop  and  related  computer  skills 
will  be  weighed  heavily.  Position 
involves  layout,  management  of  the 
flow  of  news  pages,  headline  writing 
and  coordination  of  photography.  We 
offer  on  excellent  benefits  package 
including  health,  dental,  LTD  insurance 
and  profit  sharing.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to:  The  Princeton  Packet, 
Inc.  (E&P),  Randy  Bergmann,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542.  EOE/M/F/D/V. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  needed  at  sub¬ 
urban  Metro  near  NYC  (circulation 
166,088  doily;  210,179  Sunday).  Seek¬ 
ing  general  assignment  reporter  with  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  develop  story  ideas  and 
write  daily  and  in-depth  stories  about 
wide  array  of  topics,  including  the 
economy,  banking,  real  estate  and 
news  features.  Three  years  experience 
as  a  business  reporter  at  a  mid-sized  or 
larger  newspaper  required.  Apply  to 
Jeff  Mangum,  acting  business  editor, 
Gannett  Suburban  N^spopers,  1  Gan¬ 
nett  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  competitive  coastal  market 
looking  for  aggressive  reporter  to 
develop  a  business  beat.  Need 
someone  who  has  strong  work  ethic, 
business  instincts  and  who  can  make  com¬ 
plicated  stories  into  ones  that  ore  easily 
read.  Feature  writing  skills  and  Quark 
knowledge  a  plus.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  immediately  to 
Managing  Editor,  602  Hopetown  Rood, 
Bethany  Beach,  DE,  1 9930. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Opening  on  the  Metro/Features  desk 
for  a  full-time  copy  editor.  Excellent 
grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation  a 
must.  Newspaper  experience  required. 
Excellent  pay/benefits.  The  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  Metro  Editor  Reb^ca  Pierce 
in  care  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401 
S.  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  for  aggressive  Southern 
Utah  doily  newspaper.  Proven  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  manager.  Must  be 
organized,  flexible,  on  innovator,  a 
motivotor  and  leader.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume,  non-returnable 
work  samples  and  cover  letter  to  Janet 
Fontenot,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Spectrum,  St.  George,  UT  84770. 

COME  TO  THE  CAPITAL 
The  Delaware  State  News  is  looking  for 
aggressive,  guality-conscious  reporters 
and  copy  editors  to  be  a  part  of  our 
newsroom  team.  We're  a  25,000- 
circulation  AM  in  the  state  capital  and 
near  the  Atlantic  beaches.  Send 
resumes  ond  work  examples  to  Rob 
Langrell,  Assistant  Editor,  P.O.  Box 
737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 

COPY  EDITOR  POSITIONS/ 

FULL  TIME  AND  PART  TIME 

Seeking  experienced  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  strong  editing  and 
layout  skills.  Pagination  experience  a 
plus. 

Must  be  able  to  work  nights  and 
weekends. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Carol  Arbour,  Employee  Relations 
Monoger 

Union-News/Sunday  Republican 
1 860  Main  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01 102 
EOE 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  ond  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


NOW  ON  SALE 
Editor  &  ^uilisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


foevTlopmen^iu^ustmiie^i^^ 


Geac/Collier-Jackson,  a  Tampa-based  software  development 
firm,  currently  has  openings  for  Development  and  Customer 
Support  positions  within  Newspaper  Applications. 

Programmers  need  either  a  minimum  of  3  years’  COBOL 
experience  in  newspaper  applications  on  VAX,  HP  or  UNIX 
systems,  OR,  2  years’  experience  programming  in  Microsoft 
Access/VB  with  Windows  NT  OS  experience  and  relational  SQL 
DB.  File# P-12-94 

Support  positions  require  in-depth  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising,  circulation  or  accounting  department  functions  as 
well  as  the  customer  service  skills  required  to  install  and  support 
newspaper  systems  applications.  Previous  use  of  CJ  systems  is 
desired.  File  #  S- 12-94 

Geac/Collier-Jackson  offers  competitive  compensation, 
comprehensive  benefits  and  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a 
growth-oriented  company  -  one  that  encourages  innovation  and 
active  participation.  Please  submit  a  detailed  resume,  indicating 
the  appropriate  file  number  and  salary  expectations.  Submissions 
toithout  this  information  will  not  be  considered.  Send  to  the 
Recruitment  Officer,  Geac/Collier-Jackson,  3707  West  Cherry 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida  33607. 

We  offer  a  smoke-free  environment.  ^ 

Geac  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR--Enfry-level  job  ot 
20,000  circulation,  7-day  doily, 
Washington,  D.C.,  metro  area.  Prize¬ 
winning  national  group-owned  paper 
with  good  fringes.  Mail  or  FAX  (304) 
263-8058,  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  W.  Vo.,  25401 . 


COPY  EDITOR— Recent  graduates,  if 
you  have  significant  experience  on  col¬ 
lege  paper,  are  meticulous  and  enjoy 
challenging  copy,  come  grow  and  learn 
with  fully  paginated  Pulitzer-winning 
daily.  Write  Copy  Editor  Voconcy,  THE 
REPUBLICAN,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901 


Growing  doily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
newspaper  experience,  good  news 
judgement  and  language  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  colls  please. 


COPY  EDITORS  WANTED 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  will  paginate  in 
1995  and  plans  to  hire  three  copy 
editors  -  one  each  in  news,  sports  ond 
features  —  to  handle  that  challenge 
while  maintaining,  even  improving 
quality.  Strong  design  ond  production 
skills  ore  a  plus  but  you  must  concur 
thot  content  comes  first.  You'll  work  on 
a  new  Harris  2100;  background  on 
any  pagination  system  helps.  If  you 
have  at  least  two  years'  daily  editing 
experience,  pride  yourself  on  improving 
copy,  write  bright  headlines  and  never 
miss  deadline,  we'll  reward  you  with 
challenging  work,  plus  excellent  pay 
and  benefits.  The  Journal  Star  is  o 
healthy  employee-owned  company  in  a 
liveable,  affordable  Midwestern  metro 
area  of  360,000.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  editing  and  layout  sam¬ 
ples  to  Kelly  VanLoningham,  News 
Editor,  Journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza, 
Peoria,  III.  61643. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  editor  wonted  for  the  night  news 
desk  on  the  Sacramento  Bee.  We're 
looking  for  a  first-rate  content  editor 
and  headline  writer  who  also  would  be 
comfortable  doing  layout  occasionally. 
Please  send  a  resume,  three  before- 
and-after  editing  samples,  and  some  of 
your  best  headlines  and  layouts  to:  Car¬ 
rie  Peyton,  copy  desk  chief,  Socramento 
Bee,  P.O.  Box  15779,  Sacramento,  CA 
95852. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  for  its  fast-paced  universal 
desk.  The  successful  applicant  needs 
two  years'  doily  experience,  a  passion 
for  writing  inventive  headlines,  and  a 
relentless  approach  to  accuracy.  Send 
resume,  five  headline  samples,  brief 
essay  on  role  and  importance  of  copy 
editing.  To:  Michael  Les,  News  Editor, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  PO  Drawer  J, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103,  Deadline: 
Dec.  16. 


Every  saint  has  a  past  and  every 
sinner  a  future. 

Oscar  Wilde 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
The  Bismarck  Tribune  seeks  o  copy/ 
design  editor  with  the  ability  to  expertly 
edit  stories  and  design  with  a  Flair.  Be 
port  of  a  full-color  newspaper  that 
prides  itself  on  being  the  cutting  edge 
and  a  solid  newspaper  group  with 
many  career  opportunities.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  a  desire  for 
accuracy,  innovation  and  imagination 
in  design,  excellent  interpersonal  skills 
and  self-motivation.  In  return,  we'll  give 
you  the  room  to  move  and  the  skills  and 
tools  to  become  the  best  you  can  be. 

On  the  personal  side,  we  live  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree-lined  state  capital  city  on  the 
Missouri  River,  where  outdoor  recreo- 
tion  abounds.  Clips  and  resume  should 
be  sent  to:  Libby  Simes,  Humon 
Resources  Manoger,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502 


COPY/NIGHT  EDITOR 

Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
with  emphasis  on  management,  copy 
editing,  coaching  and  pagination.  This 
is  a  key  spot  at  a  50,000  circulation, 
Detroit  area  suburban  daily  newspaper 
that  requires  sound  story  judgment  and 
ability  to  make  decisions  under 
deadline  pressure. 

Send  your  resume,  clips  and  references 
to: 

Robert  Diehl,  Editor 
The  Macomb  Daily 
100  Macomb  Daily  Drive 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043 


DEPUTY  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a 
deputy  sports  editor  with  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  experience  working 
with  writers.  We  also  seek  a  sports 
copy  editor  with  strong  word  skills. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  samples 
af  war'i;  to:  Mike  O'Malley,  Executive 
Spans  Editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
345  Cedor  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 . 

EDITOR  for  five  day  daily  in  southern 
New  Mexico.  We  ore  looking  for 
someone  who  con  lead  a  newsroam 
with  three  full-time  reporters  and  a 
part-time  photographer.  Requirements 
include  college  degree  and  three  yeors 
reporting  experience.  Our  company 
offers  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  program.  If  yau  are 
ready  to  move  up  and  became  our 
editor  send  or  fax  us  your  resume  ond 
clips  to: 

Publisher 

The  Ruidoso  News 
POBox  128 
Ruidoso,  NM  88345 
Fax  (505)  257-7053 

NATIONAL  DAILY  newspaper  seeks 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  Top  reporting/writing  skills 
a  must.  Prior  overseas  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  best  clips  to  Box 
07184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  for  small  weekly  in  historic 
Edenton,  N.C.,  on  the  Albemarle 
Sound.  Must  hove  news  judgement  and 
leadership  abilities.  Macintosh  pagina¬ 
tion  skill  extremely  desirable.  Good  job 
for  reporter  with  management  aspira¬ 
tion.  Resume,  work  samples  ta  Rip 
Woodin,  Community  Media  Com¬ 
panies,  Box  1967,  Greenville,  N.C. 
27835. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Midwest  publisher  seeks  visionary 
Editor-in-chief  to  develop,  direct  and 
administer  the  editorial  focus  for  two 
nationally-distributed  publications.  Must 
have  excellent  skills  in  editing,  writing, 
design  and  layout  with  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field.  Candidate 
should  have  management  experience 
with  a  proficiency  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher,  1 503  SW 
42nd  Street,  Topeka,  KS  66609. 

EDITOR.  Two-edition  Sunday  (12,000) 
through  Friday  morning  daily.  Experi- 
encecT  in  local/special  section  news  cov¬ 
erage,  skillful  in  issue-oriented  editorial 
and  column  writing  to  direct  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  15.  Outgoing 
personality  and  speaking  skills  a  must 
in  upper-Midwest  university  town. 
Salary  exceeds  $30,000.  You  tell  us 
why  we  need  you.  Resume  in  con¬ 
fidence,  Box  071 83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is 
looking  for  a  persuasive  writer  and  an 
experienced  manager  ta  lead  a  four- 
person  editorial  staff.  Preferred  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  politically  conservative. 
They  will  hove  a  strong  interest  in  local 
issues  and  in  encouraging  reader  can- 
tributions  to  the  page.  And  they  will 
have  a  track  record  of  coaching  and 
developing  people.  Please  send  a 
resume  and  1 2  to  1 5  examples  of  your 
best  work  to  Stacey  Tice,  Employment 
Manager,  The  Virginian  Pilot,  150  W. 
Bramk>leton  Ave,  Norfolk,  VA  23510. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. _ 

MediaNet: 

FAST  SOURCES  FOR  STORIES 

Need  quotes/info  from  experts  and  pro¬ 
fessionals?  Send  MediaNet  your 
request  and  we'll  e-mail  it  overnight  to 
subscribing  corporations,  consultants, 
associations  and  nonprofit  groups. 
FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Send  name,  pub¬ 
lication  (can  be  withheld),  topic, 
sources/info  sought,  deadline,  and  con¬ 
tact  numbers  to:  e-mail:  71344.2761 
©CompuServe. com;  Fax:  (717)  243- 
1810;  Tel  (717)  243-4285. 


NEWS  EDITOR-  Experienced  reporter 
ready  to  move  up  sought  for  small  daily 
in  Rockies.  Resume  and  clips  to  P.O. 
Box  370,  Rawlins,  WY  82301.  No 
phone  calls. 


Washington  City  Paper,  the  alternative 
weekly  of  Washington,  DC,  needs  a 
new  editor-in-chief  to  take  it  to  the  next 
level  and  into  the  future.  We're  looking 
for  a  committed,  hardworking  journalist 
who  has  a  well-defined  vision  of 
alternative  journolism  for  this  unique 
city,  and  has  the  people  ond  manage¬ 
ment  skills  necessary  to  lead  a  staff  in 
pursuit  of  that  vision.  We'd  prefer 
someone  who  can  demonstrate 
enthusiasm  for  urban  life  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  literary  journalism.  We  offer 
excellent  solary  and  benefits  and  an 
unusual  degree  of  editorial  autonomy. 
Minority  journalists  are  encouraged  to 
opply.  Please  send  a  resume,  support¬ 
ing  materials  such  as  clips  and  samples 
if  you  wish,  and  (most  important)  a  let¬ 
ter  telling  us  what  you  would  do  with 
this  thriving  and  influential  publication: 
Jane  Levine,  Washington  City  Paper, 
2390  Champlain  Street  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20009. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

A  seasoned  staff.  A  new  design.  The 
Greenville  News,  100,000+  circulation, 
needs  Lifestyle  Editor  to  guide  growing 
staff  that  produces  1 1  sections  each 
week.  Join  us  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
redesign.  Candidate  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  editor  with  strong  writing  skills, 
excellent  organizational  skills,  creativity 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  read¬ 
ership  goals.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  editing  and  writing  samples, 
and  a  one-page  description  of  what 
makes  a  great  future  section  to:  Ann  L. 
Clark,  Managing  Editor/Features  and 
Administration,  The  Greenville  News, 
P.O.  Box  1 688,  Greenville,  SC  29602. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for 
Southern  California  daily  newspaper 
under  25,000  circulatian.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  previaus  daily 
newspaper  experience,  proven  record 
in  leading  and  managing  an  editarial 
staff  and  nands-an  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Bachelor's  degree,  strong 
grammatical  skills  and  computer  know¬ 
ledge  required.  Zone  9.  Please  send 
resume  with  caver  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07194,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Metro,  San  Jose's  alternative 
newsweekly,  seeks  an  editor  to 
reinvigorate  its  4-person  news  section. 
The  job  will  be  half  editing  and  half 
reporting.  Strong  hard  news  back¬ 
ground  and  writing  skills  essential,  edit¬ 
ing  skills  preferaole.  Send  10  clips, 
including  several  short  items  and 
severol  enterprise  stories  of  more  than 
2,000  words.  Clips  should  display  your 
flair  for  generating  story  ideas  from  a 
wide  range  of  areas.  Bi-lingual  in 
Sponish  or  Vietnamese  desirable. 
Metro  Newspapers  is  a  stable,  10-year- 
old-company  with  a  variety  of 
opportunities  at  eight  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  SF  Bay  Area.  If  you'd  like  to 
combine  the  seriousness  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  freedom  of  a  weekly, 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  News 
Editor,  c/o  Stephen  Buel,  Metro,  550 
South  First  St.,  Son  Jose,  CA  95113. 

No  Phone  Colls 


The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000- 
circulation  AM,  has  repeatedly  been 
judged  among  the  best  of  its  size  in  the 
state.  We're  in  a  competitive,  fast¬ 
growing  and  scenic  county  50  miles 
north  of  Boltimore.  We  nero  a  skillful 
leader  to  head  our  newsroom  at  night. 
News  editor  will  help  motivate  team  of 
copy  editors  to  produce  well-designed 
poges,  filled  with  crisply  edited  stories. 
He  or  she  will  help  guide  story  ideas 
form  inception  through  pagination  and 
will  work  with  our  design  staff  to  create 
the  front  page  and  special  projects. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  M.E.,  P.O. 
Box  1 201 5,  York,  PA  1 7402.  EOE. 


NEWSROOM  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina  is  looking  For  a  newsroom 
systems  editor  to  manage  its  PC-based 
Sll  system  and  train  the  news  staff  in  com¬ 
puters.  The  ideal  candidate  has 
newsroom  experience  and  Sll  training. 
Send  resumes  to: 

John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


READY  TO  GO  ONLINE? 

Here's  your  chance  to  write  for  the 
nation's  first  electronic  multimedia  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  We  need  a  skilled, 
ambitious  reporter  to  cover  banking 
and  legal  issues  for  our  award-winning 
newsprint  and  new  electronic  editions. 
Two  years'  experience  required.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester, 
NY  14604. 


REPORTER  Reporter  wonted  for 
Southwest  Georgia  daily.  Qualities  we 
look  for:  aggressiveness,  tenacity, 
ability  to  cultivate  sources,  story-telling 
skills.  Great  news  town:  crime  capital  or 
Georgia  in  the  Bible  Belt.  Fast-growing 
communications  company  with  future: 
bought  two  new  dailies  last  six  months. 
Reply:  Phil  Lucas,  Managing  Editor, 
126  N.  Washington  St.,  Albany,  GA 
31701. _ 

REPORTER/EDITOR,  full-time,  to  write 
monthly  eight-page  newsletter  on  health 
care  capitation  ond  contribute  to 
related  publications.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  health  core;  familiarity  with 
managed  care  reimbursement,  risk¬ 
contracting  a  plus.  Minimum  three 
years'  reporting  experience.  We  are  a 
nationally  prominent  publisher  of  health 
care  resources,  located  in  Reston,  VA. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples,  nomes 
of  references  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Editorial,  PO  Box  3604,  Reston,  VA 

22090.  EOE. _ 

REPORTER--Bright,  educated,  high 
energy  individual  needed  For  Pulitzer- 
winning  daily.  Write  Reporter  Vacancy, 
THE  REPUBLICAN,  Box  209,  Pottsville, 
PA  17901 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  reporter  wanted 
for  19,000  capital  city  AM  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Alan  Buncher,  Execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Kennebec  Journal,  274 
Western  Ave.,  Augusta,  ME  04330. 


REPORTER 

Computer  Resaler  News,  the  largest 
weekly  newspaper  covering  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  is  looking  for  on 
aggressive,  sefr-motivated  reporter. 
Knowledge  of  computers  and  business 
are  a  plus.  Strong  reporting  skills  and 
willingness  to  learn  ore  essential.  Our 
pay  and  benefits  ore  excellent  (we  even 
have  on-site  day  care)  and  we  cover  o 
fast-paced,  global  industry  from  six 
offices  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  with  our 
30-t-  reporters.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to:  Robert  DeMorzo, 
Editor,  Computer  Resaler  News,  600 
Community  Drive,  Monhasset,  New 
York,  NY  11030.  (NO  PHONE  CALLS, 
PLEASE).  EOE. 


REPORTER 

The  West  County  Times  in  Richmond, 
Calif,  is  accepting  (^plications  for  a 
full-time  reporter.  Candidates  must 
have  daily  newspaper  experience 
including  city  government  coverage, 
demonstrateci  spot  and  feature  writing 
ability.  Require  an  individual  with  g<X}d 
communication  skills  who  is  a  team 
player.  Will  cover  the  city  of  Richmond 
an<]  will  be  responsible  for  some  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Please  send  resume 
and  clips  to: 

West  Ccxjnty  Times 
P.O.Box  100 
Pinole,  CA  94564 
Attn.:  Anthony  Marquez 
Managing  Editor 


EDITORIAL 


SENIOR 

EDITOR 

Scholastic  Inc.,  a  world  leader  in  edu- 
catirsnal  publishing,  is  seeking  a  Senicsr 
Editor  for  UPDATE,  an  award  winning 
news,  current  events,  and  social  studies 
magazine  far  young  adults. 

Y<xi  will  work  closely  with  the  Editor  in 
planning  and  assigning  each  issue;  edit 
and  rewrite  staff  generated  and 
freelance  articles;  write  articles  as 
required;  and  act  as  liaison  between 
the  editorial,  production,  and  art 
departments. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  3-5  years 
experience  as  a  reporter,  writer  or 
editor  for  a  news  and  features  oriented 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Editing  expe¬ 
rience  and  strong  knowledge  of  current 
events  are  required.  Interest  in  writing 
for  young  people,  and  a  B.A.  or  M.A. 
in  journalism  are  a  plus. 

Scholastic  Inc.  is  committed  to  diversity 
in  its  workforce,  and  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  extensive  benefits.  For 
immediate  consideration,  please  send 
your  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Human  Resources,  Dept.  CC/ 
SE,  Scholastic  Inc.,  555  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  1 001 2.  (Only  those  we 
are  interested  in  interviewing  will  be  con¬ 
tacted.) 

SCHOLASTIC 

Where  Learning  Comes  Alive 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Arierican  Girl,  tfie  nationally  acclaimed  magazine  for  girls  ages  8  to  12, 
seeks  a  strong  idea  person  to  assume  the  position  of  Lifestyle  Editor.  This 
position  will  concept,  research,  and  test  party,  recipe,  and  craft  projects; 
and  write  and  edit  lifestyle  articles. 

The  successful  candidate  must  demonstrate: 

•  the  ability  to  generate  new,  creative  and  originals  ideas  for  food,  games, 
activities  and  crafts. 

•  a  genuine  interest  and  true  delight  in  the  enthusiasms  of  our  readers. 

•  a  strong  aesthetic  and  design  sense,  the  ability  to  get  art  and  text  to  work 
together  on  a  page. 

•  three  years  of  magazine  publishing  experience.  Children's  craft  and/or 
cookbook  publishing  experience  will  be  considered  . 

•  the  ability  to  communicate  with  writers,  art  staff,  readers,  and  subjects  of 
magazine  pieces. 

•  knowledge  of  trends  and  market  in  cooking,  crafts,  toys,  and  gifts. 

This  is  an  exciting  opportunity  to  join  a  successful  magazine  staff.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  two  writing  samples  to:  Employment  Man¬ 
ager,  Pleasant  Company  Publications  Incorporated,  84CX)  Fairway  Place, 
Middleton,  W1  53562 

imericanGM 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  COPY  DESK 

The  Duluth  News-Tribune  is  seeking  a 
sports  copy  ediKjr  with  a  flair  (or  page 
design  and  an  ability  to  produce  on 
deadline.  Pagination  experience 
helpful;  we  operate  on  a  state-of-lhe-ort 
Harris  system.  The  News-Tribune  is  a 
58,000-circulation  AM  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  SupericM-  in  a  recreation- 
rich  area.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
design  work,  references  and  a  one- 
page  autobiography  to:  Joe  Bissen, 
Sports  Editor,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  169000,  424  W.  1st  St., 
Duluth,  MN  55816-9000.  No  phone 
calls  please.  An  equal-opportunity 
employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Sports  Copy  Editor  sought  for 
Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer,  a 
34,000  AM.  Strong  design  and  editing 
skills  for  fully  paginated  paper.  We 
want  someone  who  con  take  wire 
stories  and  blend  them  with  our  local  cov¬ 
erage  to  prcxluce  a  comprehensive  sec¬ 
tion.  QuarkXPress  skills  a  plus.  Experi¬ 
ence  desired,  but  will  consider  talented 
recent  grads.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Hunter  Reigler,  news  editor, 
P.O.  8ox  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42302-1480.  EOE. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

If  your  idea  of  a  good  sports  section 
revolves  around  game  coverage,  don't 
respond  to  this  ad.  If  you  are  a  stats 
freak,  this  job  isn't  for  you.  The 
Mercury,  in  Pottstown,  PA  seeks  a 
sports  editor  for  our  30,000  dally  and 
Sunday  to  put  heart  and  soul  into  our 
coverage.  We  want  to  stress  the  human 
side  of  sports:  The  'unsung  hercjes"  and 
the  flesh-and-bl(xxf  stories  and  issues 
that  touch  us  all.  We  want  sports  writ 
ing  that  competes  for  space  on  the  (rcint 
page  of  the  paper,  and  we  want  a 
leader  who  can  motivate  the  staff  to 
produce  quolity  work.  If  you  have  the 
ideas,  vision  and  people  skills,  we 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  our 
challenging  opening.  Women  and 
minorities  encourcsged  to  apply.  Please 
send  resume  and  samples  to:  The 
Mercury,  Walter  L.  Herring,  24  North 
Hanover  Street,  Pottstown,  PA  1 9464 


SPORTS  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
wanted  to  join  talented  news  staff  at 
group  of  weeklies  south  of  Albuquer¬ 
que,  New  Mexico.  Knowledge  of  nigh 
schcx}l  sports,  photography  and  layout/ 
design.  Full  time  position  includes 
reporting,  photography  and  design  of 
sports  sections  for  two  weeklies.  Require¬ 
ments  include  college  degree  and  two 
years  reporting  experience.  Our  com¬ 
pany  atfers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits  program.  Send  cover 
letter,  single-page  resume  and  four  of 
your  best  clips  to: 

Editor-resume 
The  News  Bulletin 
POBox25 
Belen,  NM  87002 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 
A  64,000-circulation  family-owned 
doily  needs  to  fill  a  top  newsrcxyn  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Sunday  editor  is  responsible 
(or  the  editorial  content  of  all  sections  of 
the  Sunday  edition  and  participates  in 
leadership  of  overall  news  operation 
Applicants  must  have  Strang  reporting 
and  editing  experience  planning  ana 
staff  develo^ent.  We  circulate  in  a  com 
petitive  market  in  New  York  state' 
Capital  Region,  which  offers  a 
attractive  mix  of  urban  and  editing  sam 
pies  to  Thomas  Wcxxfmon,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1 090,  Schenectady,  NY  1 2301  - 1 090 


SPORTS  REPORTER--  preps  is  top 
priority,  colleges  and  pros.  Desk  expe 
rience,  particularly  Quark,  a  plus 
SoutheiTi  AM.  EOE.  Box  07187,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  demolish  my  bridges  behind 
me... then  there  is  no  choice  but 
forward. 

Flrdtjof  Nansen 


EDITORIAL 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  is  searching  for 
an  experienced  news/design  ecTitor. 
This  person  should  possess  keen  news 
judgment  ond  hove  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  navigating  a  Mac.  This  person 
should  be  fluent  in  Quark  and  have  a 
gocxl  working  kn<}wledge  of  Freehand, 
Illustrator  ana  Photoshop. 

This  person  will  join  a  universal  desk 
that  designs  the:  A-section,  metro  and 
zoned  sections;  doily  ond  Sunday  and 
business  sections;  Sunday  real  estate 
section;  and  Sunday  Perspective/ 
Editorial  section. 

Send  resumes  to:  Robert  Nusgort,  Assis¬ 
tant  Design  Director/News,  501  N. 
Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21278- 
0001. 


THE  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  is 
searching  for  on  energetic  photo- 
purnalist  who  can  bring  our  reoders 
■ligh-impact,  storytelling  photographs. 
The  Gazette,  o  67/82, 000-Sunday 
circulation  newspaper,  hos  just  been 
redesigned  to  better  highlight  photog¬ 
raphy  and  design.  The  position  requires 
expertise  in  general  assignment  photo- 
journolism,  including  self-generated 
work.  Full-time  doily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  required,  but  will  consider  appli¬ 
cants  with  strong  extensive  internships. 
Please  submit  a  40-slide  maximum 
portfolio,  resume  and  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  to: 

Brcxlley  S.  Pines 
Chief  Photographer 
The  Kalamozcx)  Gazette 
401  S.  Burdick  St. 

Kabmazoo,  Ml  49007 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  empbyer. 

No  phone  calls  please. 


TECHNICAL/NEW  MEDIA 
EDITOR 

Editor  &  Publisher  seeks  NYC 
based  technology  editor  for 
information  superhighway  beat. 
Position  will  also  include 
editorial  overseeing  of 
E&P's  On-Line  Network  for 
AAedio  Information,  Ampersand. 
Resume,  salary  requirements, 
references  o  must.  Please  fox 
(212)  929-1259,  Attn:  Colin 
Phillips  or  moil  to  1  1  W. 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

The  lake  Havasu  City  Herald  has  an 
opening  for  the  position  of 

EDITOR 

of  a  5-day  daily  newspaper. 

The  editor  supervises  a  staff  of  6  and 
directs  the  daily  editorial  and  news 
operations  of  the  Lake  Havasu  City 
Herald  newsroom  with  emphasis  on 
local  news  and  features. 

Applicant  must  be  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  pagination,  mon- 
ogement,  budget,  editorial  operation 
and  business.  Must  hove  the  know-how 
to  mesh  demands  of  operating  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  production  of  a  high  guality 
editorial  product.  Must  hove  ability  to 
analyze  community  issues  and  present 
written  opinions  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  a  letter 
as  to  why  you  should  be  considered  for 
this  position  to  Linda  Ritchie,  The  Daily 
Herald,  2225  W.  Acoma,  Lake  Havasu 
City,  AZ  86403  before  December  24, 
1994.  The  position  will  close  In  Decem¬ 
ber. 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Monthly  magazine  on  the  newspaper 
business  seeks  experienced  writer/ 
editor  to  follow  production  technology 
and  new-medio  opportunities  in  the 
information  world.  Applicant  must  have 
several  years  experience  writing  and 
reporting  and  must  be  conversant  with 
traditional  newspaper  production  pro- 
cedures  as  well  as  emerging 
technology-driven  alternatives.  Ability 
to  identi^,  assess  and  distill  news  and 
its  implications  is  key.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to;  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  1 1 600  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 . 

_ EOE  _ 

ZONE  4  -  100,000  AM  daily  is  seeking 
an  assistant  news  editor  with  sound 
judgement  and  superior  page  design 
skills.  Minimum  of  five  years  desk  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Box 
071 92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURING 

PROJEQ  ENGINEER/MANAGER:  Mfr. 
of  pre-  and  post-press  material  handl¬ 
ing  systems  seeks  experienced  project 
engineer/ manager.  Responsibilities 
include  development  of  system  specifi¬ 
cations,  identification  and  resolution  of 
system  engineering  issues,  negotiation 
with  customer  and  contractors,  and 
supervision  of  system  installation  and 
start-up  activities.  Frequent  travel 
required.  Submit  resume  and  work  his¬ 
tory,  salory  requirements,  and 
references  to  Box  071 95,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  healthy  being  craves  an 
occasional  wildness,  a  jolt  from 
normality,  a  sharpening  of  the  edge  of 
appetite,  his  own  little  festival  of  the 
Saturnalia,  a  brief  excursion  from  his 
way  of  life. 

Robert  Maciver 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEAAS  TECHNICIAN 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  (ES&S), 
located  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  seeks 
an  editorial  front-end  technician  with  at 
least  two  years  newspaper  electronic 
experience,  preferably  with  HasTech 
Systems.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
required  to  work  shifts  performing  trou¬ 
bleshooting,  design,  operation,  and 
repair  of  existing  prototype  and  exper¬ 
imental  electronic  systems.  Further 
experience  on  PC-based  systems  is 
desirable  as  ES&S  is  in  the  process  of 
buying  a  new  front-end  system.  Salary 
range  of  $30,000-$32,500  p/a  depen¬ 
ding  on  experience,  tax-free  living 
quarters  allowance,  commissary  and  PX 
privileges.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid. 

To  apply,  call  our  New  York  Office, 
(212)  620-3333  for  on  applicotion  (DA 
Form  3433)  and  FAX  application, 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  ES&S,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  FAX  011-49-6155- 
601421.  Applications  must  be  received 
by:  December  23,  1 994. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  BUSINESS  WRITERS  WITH 
MODEMS--needed  for  research  and 
interviewing  projects  reloted  to  market 
research  in  new  media.  Knowledge  of 
technology  or  business  a  plus.  Location 
unimportant.  Please  send  resume  via  e- 
mail  to  tmlller@hooked.net  or  to  New 
Media  Resources,  1080  14th  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  941 1 4. 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

SYSTEMS  INFORMATION  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Systems 
Information  Manager  to  oversee  a 
major  conversion  of  IS  department. 

Our  candidate  will  have  a  successful 
history  of  project  monagement,  lead¬ 
ership  and  administrotive  know-how. 
B.S.  degree  in  related  field,  5  years 
management  experience  and  hardware 
and  software  knowledge  required. 
Please  shore  examples  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned 
above. 

Send  this  information,  plus  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 
_ EEO/MF/H _ 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DIREQOR 

Seeking  director  of  photography  to 
lead  award-winning,  5-person  photo 
department  for  fully  paginated  daily 
near  L.A.  We  publish  3,000  color 
hotos/year.  Successful  candidate  will 
e  versed  in  all  phases  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  possess  demonstrated 
ability  to  manage,  motivate  and  teach, 
hove  gocxJ  administrative  skills,  display 
excellent  news  judgement  and  graphic 
skills.  Work  samples,  resume,  salary  to: 
Steve  Williams,  Daily  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1 389,  Victorville,  CA  92393.  No  calls. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-  December  grad,  or 
budding  pro  sought  by  quality  country 
doily  in  ^ne  2.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  with  return  envelope  to  Box 
071 88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UBRARY 

LIBRARY 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  Manager  of  Research 
in  the  Editorial  Information  Center.  You 
will  manage  o  staff  that  does  research 
on  deadline  for  reporters,  editors,  and 
others  in  Tribune  Company.  You  must 
have  excellent  'people  skills'  and  thrive 
in  a  multi-tasking  environment.  Day 
shift;  includes  some  weekends,  holi¬ 
days,  and  evenings.  Requires  a 
bachelor's  degree;  5  years'  experience 
in  a  busy  reference  library,  preferably 
in  a  metropolitan  newspaper;  at  least  3 
years'  supervision/management  expe¬ 
rience;  and  working  knovnedge  of  PCs, 
major  on-line  databases,  the  Internet, 
and  standard  print  sources.  Competitive 
salary  and  comprehensive  benefits. 
Resume  to  John  Jansson,  Room  400, 
Chicago  Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicogo,  IL  6061 1 . 

MARKETING 

MARKET  ANALYST 

The  Charleston  (WV)  Newspapers 
needs  a  marketing  analyst  for  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  research  and  promotion, 
inouding  creation  of  customized  soles 
presentations,  using  the  Scarborough 
market  survey  and  other  research  tocxs. 
Applicants  should  have  a  marketing, 
communications  or  similar  degree,  two 
years  rebted  experience  and  should  be 
familiar  with  word  processing,  desktop 
mopping  and  Census  databases.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits  and  a  professional  working 
environment.  Pleose  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to;  Human  Resources, 
Charleston  Newspapers,  1001  Virginia 
Street  East,  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
25301 .  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
empbyer. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

HANDS  ON  press  &  platemaking 
manager.  Must  hove  at  least  5  years  on 
Metro  units  with  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidate  must  have  proven 
aptitude  for  operating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  5  unit  Metro  offset  press  with  2 
decks.  4  color  experience  required.  This 
is  o  7  day  operation  with  38,000 
circulation.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

Edward  H.  Murphy,  Personnel  Director 

The  Chronicle 
P.O.  Box  4010 
Elyria,  OH  44036-2010 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  9  daily  newspaper  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Pressroom  Manager  with 
Urbanite  experience,  newsprint  inven¬ 
tory  and  commercial  printing.  Send 
resume  &  references  to:  Box  07179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


There  is  a  certain  relief  in  change, 
even  if  it  is  from  bad  to  worse;  as  I 
have  found  in  traveling  in  a 
stagecoach,  it  is  often  a  comfort  to 
change  one's  position  and  be  bruised 
in  a  new  place. 

Washington  Irving 


PRODUCTION /TECH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Mercury,  a  30,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  suburb  of  Phibcelphia,  seeks  a 
working  composing  room  foreman  for 
the  night-shift  who  possesses  all-around 
Pre-press  expertise  for  our  union  shop. 
Experience  in  all  phases  of  Pre-press 
operations  including  camera  and  pro¬ 
cess  color  stripping.  Must  hove  strong 
supervisory  skills,  good  communications 
skills,  and  desire  to  achieve  quality 
objectives  to  make  our  product  top- 
shelf.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  The  Mercury,  Attn: 
Tracy  Reinholt,  24  N.  Hanover  Street, 
Pottstown,  PA  1 9464. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Production  Monoger 
with  a  solid  background  in  press  and 
packaging.  Candidates  must 
demonstrate  excellent  communication, 
interpersonal  and  organizational  skills. 
Experience  using  a  PC  is  required. 
Knowledge  of  TQM  and  Continuous 
Improvement  programs  is  a  plus. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
with  affordable  housing  and  a  great  out¬ 
door  lifestyle. 

Send  resume  ond  references  to: 

Human  and  Organization  Development 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 
_ EEO/MF/H _ 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
Strong,  take-charge  production  director 
needed  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  AM,  PM  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC  product 
and  busy  commercial  printing  division 
in  Pennsylvania's  third  largest  market. 

The  position  requires  a  knowledgeable 
director  to  guide  mailroom,  composing 
room  ond  pressroom  operations,  while 
also  overseeing  classified  and  editorial 
electronic  systems.  The  right  candidate 
will  be  instrumental  in  our  current  pro¬ 
cess  of  converting  to  a  pagination 
system,  with  the  latest  state  or  the  art 
equipment. 

Must  have  thorough  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  areas  of  management 
and  budgeting,  with  a  strong  belief  in 
training  and  motivation. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package,  competitive 
salary  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  an  area 
noted  by  national  publications  for  its 
quality  of  life.  Serious  candidates 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  (held  in  strict  confidence) 
to: 

Hal  Marion,  General  Manager 
The  Times-Tribone 
1 49  Penn  Ave. 

Scranton,  PA  1 8503 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Zone  2, 
mid-size  daily  seeks  production  pro. 
Double-wide  offset  experience  a  must. 
Mailroom  know-how  a  plus.  Group 
paper  with  future  opportunity.  Box 
07191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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RESEARCH  MANAGER 

We  are  a  75,000  daily  family  owned 
newspaper  publishing  company  looking 
for  a  Market  Research  Manager.  This 
newly  created  position  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  coordination  and  analysis  of 
primary  and  secondary  research 
studies  for  all  areas  of  the  company. 
Will  negotiate  with  outside  reseorch  ven¬ 
dors  and  data  suppliers  and  produce 
research  reports  and  presentations. 
Qualifications  include  exceptional  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  communication  skills,  profi¬ 
ciency  in  requisite  computer  skills,  a 
degree  in  marketing  analysis  or 
statistics  and  at  least  3  years  of  nrarket 
research  experience.  This  is  an  exciting 
growth  opportunity  in  a  progressive 
company,  fend  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to; 

John  F.  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


TRAINING 


COMPUTER  TRAINER 

Baseview  Products,  a  growing  division 
of  Fortune  200  company  is  seeking  self¬ 
starting  individuals  to  work  as  software 
installer  and  trainers  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  The  ideol  candidate  for  this 
starting  position  has: 

*A  desire  to  travel  for  a  living 

•Proven  teaching  and  customer  service 

skills 

•The  ability  to  troubleshoot  problems 
•Strong  skills  operating  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters 

•Experience  with  QuarkXPress 
•A  knowledge  of  classified  or  display 
advertising,  newsrooms,  circulation  or 
bookkeeping. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter, 
detailing  your  Macintosh  experience  to: 

l&T  Director 
Baseview  Products 
PO  Box  1198 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LiNE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5  45  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITiONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4  10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S8.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  S4.50  per  insetlion  for  box  sennce 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfdce,  illustrations,  logos,  etc  ,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90: 14  to  26  times  $85:  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


(PLEASE  AHACH  ALL  BILLING  INFORMATION  — 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER/COMMUNICATIONS  COPY  DESK  pro  seeks  step  up  to  News 
entrepreneur  and  author  will  establish  Editor.  20  yeors  in  the  business.  Quol- 
University  Press  and  teach.  Available  ity,  flair,  people  skills,  eye  for  detail, 
now.  Box  071 81 ,  Editor  &  Publisher.  51 7-788-8073 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMUNITY  PUBLISHER  who  pro¬ 
duced  state's  blue-ribbon  small  daily 
wants  back  in  newspapers.  Excellent  fis¬ 
cal  and  management  record  in  present 
position.  Exceptional  community  rela¬ 
tions,  team-building  and  bottom-line 
skills.  Zone  5,  Box  07193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  lough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 

CIRCULATION 

EXPERIENCED  Professional  Circulator 
seeks  immediate  opportunity  in  sales 
development  program  with  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  eastern  Zone  2. 

(516)  588-2735 


EDITORIAL 


CUPS  AHOY 

I  have  three  years  of  editing,  reporting 
and  layout  experience.  I  speak  fluent 
Hebrew  and  am  willing  to  relocate.  All  I 
need  is  a  job.  Call  Amos  at  (404)  261- 
1986. 


'COPY  EDITOR,  Sports,  Entertainment  or 
Main  Desk.  Seasoned  pro.  Will 
relocate.  ROB:  (818)  506-1872.' 


ELEGANT  Feature  Writer/TV  Critic  with 
sparkle  to  spare  seeks  staff  position  in 
either  capacity  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Coll  (914)  632-1305. 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  reporting/ 
research  and  Internet  surfer  with  broad 
'streer  reporting  and  editing  experience 
on  dailies  and  a  business  mogazine- 
and  I  can  write!  Looking  for  new 
challenges  anywhere  (703)  521-5149. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter.  Greot  photo¬ 
grapher.  Hardworking,  award-winner. 
(Dhio-based,  Box  07190,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOURNAUST  with  20  Years  experierKe, 
including  supervision  of  31 -person 
newsroom  and  $750,000  budget. 
Experience  on  major  daily  newspapers. 
Call  Dennis  Feolo  at  (305)  979-9797. 


TRIAL  ATTORNEY,  now  versatile  staff 
writer  for  respected  Europe-based 
weekly,  seeks  reporting  position  in 
Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Available  January. 
Fax  Ross  Crockford  ot  The  Prague  Post. 
42  (2)  2487  5050. 


VETERAN  Courthouse  reporter  with 
copy  editing  experience  seeking  com¬ 
munity-minded  newspaper.  Reply  to 
Box  07166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIDE-EYED,  award-winning  editor  of 
area's  best  college  paper  waits  to  be 
unleashed  on  city  desk  of  daily.  Mott 
(801)373-5619,378-7109. 


EDITORIAL  lUUSTRATOR 


ELLIOT  BANFIELD,  an  editorial 
illustrator  whose  work  appears  every 
Fridoy  on  the  New  York  Times'  'Law 
Poge',  seeks  onetime  or  steady  assign¬ 
ments  to  illustrate  newspaper  columns 
and  articles,  call  (212)  473-6772  for 
samples. 


PROOFREADING 


FREELANCE  EXPERIENCED  proofreoder 
seeking  assignments  in  Zone  2.  Call 
Kira  (201)  447-8924  Fax  (201)  447- 
8996. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201)  773-7966 
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by  Tom  Field 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

LET'S  GET  MORE  JOURNALISTS 
IN  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 


INSTEAD  OF  BITCHING  about  what 
bad  journalism  schools  do  to  our  pro- 
fession,  many  of  us  professionals  would 
do  better  to  undo  some  of  the  damage 
our  own  lower  forms  have  done  to 
these  programs. 

I  recently  invited  myself  to  teach 
some  journalism  classes  at  New  Mexi¬ 
co  State  University,  the  closest  jour¬ 
nalism  program  to  the  small  daily  I 
edit,  the  Deming,  N.M.,  Headlight.  My 
objective  was  half-selfish  —  to  share 
my  professional  experience  with  these 
students,  yes,  but  also  to  try  to  nip  in 
the  bud  some  of  these  clowns  we’ve 
seen  recently  who,  like  big-time  col¬ 
lege  athletes,  leave  journalism  school 
and  expect,  on  the  merits  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  pedigree,  to  be  showered  with 
signing  bonuses,  multiyear  contracts 
and  guaranteed  front-page  bylines. 

When  I  approached  the  university,  1 
expected  to  be  welcomed  like  a  visiting 
professor. 

Instead,  out  came  the  garlic  and  cru¬ 
cifixes  until  1  was  able  to  prove  my  mir- 


Field  edits  the  Deming  (N.M.)  Headlight 
and  teaches  journalism  class  at  New 
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rored  reflection  of  good  intentions. 

You  see,  the  two  visiting  profession¬ 
als  before  me  hadn’t  exactly  done  us 
proud. 

The  first  —  unfortunately,  a  publish¬ 
er  in  my  chain  of  newspapers  — 
walked  before  an  advanced  class  of  as¬ 
piring  career  journalists  and  told  them, 
unashamedly,  “We  can  afford  to  keep 
paying  our  people  low  salaries  because 
this  is  still  an  ego-driven  business.  Our 
people  don’t  want  money  —  they  want 
bylines.” 

Maybe  so,  but  that  doesn’t  make  it 
right.  And  it’s  not  what  you  tell  to  a 
group  of  ’90s  students  who  were  raised 


in  the  ’80s.  These  aren’t  mid-’70s  altru¬ 
ists  willing  to  take  the  proverbial  jour¬ 
nalist’s  vow  of  poverty,  just  to  “make  a 
difference.” 

They  aren’t  their  parents,  for  God’s 
sake.  They  want  careers,  financial  se¬ 
curity,  social  status  —  and  then  to 
“make  a  difference.” 

The  other  visiting  professional,  a 
sportswriter  from  one  of  the  big  Albu¬ 
querque  papers,  stood  before  a  group  of 
sports-scribe  hopefuls  —  a  small  group, 
thank  God  —  and  inspired  them  with, 
“Don’t  get  into  newspapers;  it’s  a  dead 
field.” 

Oh,  and  that  sure  helps  quicken  the 
pulse. 

Folks,  we’ve  got  no  right  to  bitch 
about  what’s  coming  out  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  if  (A)  we’re  not  taking 
any  responsibility  for  helping  to  train 
our  future  journalists;  or  (B)  we’re 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  dumb 
asses  who  stunt  our  profession’s  growth 
by  scaring  away  aspirants  with  this 


crap  about  slave  wages  and  a  dying  in¬ 
dustry. 

You  can  make  decent  money  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  You’ve  got  to  work  for  it,  yes, 
but  that’s  true  of  any  worthy  endeavor. 

And  it’s  not  a  dying  industry.  It  just 
happens  to  be  littered  with  a  few  too 
many  brain-dead  “professionals”  whom 
we  should  replace  with  some  of  these 
journalism  school  graduates  who  are 
begging  for  some  encouragement  to 
enter  our  field. 

Sure,  I’m  sick  of  some  of  the  half¬ 
talents  and  their  attitudes  that  have 
come  out  of  journalism  schools.  I  had 
one  reporter  last  year  who  kept  ex¬ 


tolling  the  virtues  of  her  big-time  jour¬ 
nalism  program  and  saying  how  it 
groomed  her  to  work  in  a  big-time 
market,  when  all  I  wanted  was  for  her 
to  attend  city  council  meetings,  talk  to 
citizens  and  try  to  make  sense  of  what 
was  happening  in  our  small  communi¬ 
ty- 

I  couldn’t  convince  her  that,  al¬ 
though  Deming  has  fewer  people  than 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles,  our  resi¬ 
dents’  lives  are  no  less  important,  and 
they  deserve  big-time  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage. 

That  reporter’s  eventual  replace¬ 
ment,  another  fresh  journalism  school 
grad,  was  miffed  when  I  didn’t  agree 
that,  because  he  was  editor  of  his  col¬ 
lege  paper,  he  now  deserved  a  shot  at 
editing  and  designing  our  front  page. 
He  left  after  barely  two  weeks. 

Now,  I’ve  got  a  great  reporter  —  yet 
another  new  journalism  school  grad  — 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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Now,  Fve  got  a  great  reporter  —  yet  another  new 
journalism  school  grad  —  who  regularly  in  her 
evolution  to  professional  tells  me,  “Well,  there^s 
another  college  rule  I’ve  got  to  unlearn.” 
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ARE  THINGS  LOOKING 
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Market  Guide 


1995 


Tlu'  1995  Eiliror  &  ruMishcr  Market  Cniide"  includes 
exclusi\e  prnjections  as  well  as  census  data.  And  past 
years  ha\  e  shown  these  projections  not  to  deviate  more 
than  ^  percentage  points  ot  actuals.  So  it  you  want  an 
accurate  picture  ot  1995  demographics  and  retail  sales, 
it’s  axallahle  now  in  the  EiSi-P  Market  Chiii.le  and  E&P 
Market  Guide  C'D-ROM.  E\)r  more  dntormation  anti 
t>rderiny;  details,  look  tor  the  cmix'enient  husiness  reply 
carti  ht)und  in  this  issue  ot  E&P.  C'tr  call  (212)  675-4380. 
j 
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ALOTOF 
WHAT  GOES  KTO 
NEWSPAPERS 
IS  WASTE. 


As  Canada’s  largest  forest  products 
company,  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
show  leadership  in  meeting  growing  public 
demands  for  environmental  stewardship. 
That’s  why  the  newsprint  we  supply 
is  getting  greener  all  the  time. 


IN  CHOOSING  A  NEWSPRINT  source,  publishers 
today  consider  not  only  quality  and  price  but  also 
the  environmental  impacts  of  their  decision.  ^ 
That’s  why  many  newspapers  are 
committed  to  British  Columbia  newsprint 
from  MacMillan  Bloedel.  ^ 

Our  newsprint  is  produced  mainly  from 
sawmill  waste -by-product  material  that  might 
otherwise  wind  up  in  landfills  or  incinerators 
-and  from  recycled  papers.  This  makes  good 
environmental  sense  and  good  economic  sense. 


Making  the  most  of  a  renewable  resource. 


